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ABSTRACT 

The fifth volune in this series on 
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They are; "The Use of Sector Analysis in contrastive Studies in 
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"Existential Sentences in Bnglish and Serbo-Croatian," by Ljiljana 
Mihailovic; and "A Eeinterpretation of Verbal Asspect in 
Serbo-Croatian," by Midhat Eidjanovic. (CLK) 
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Thomas K. Adeyanju (Teachers CoUege, Columbia l^niverslty) 

THE USE OF SECTOR ANALYSIS IN CONTRASTIVE STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 

Int roduction 

This article attempts to discuss Profeasor Robert L. Allen's "Sector 
Ana^fiis, a new branch of tagmemic analysis developed at Teat^hers College, 
Columbia University during the last ten years or so. Itfi analytic procedures and 
lt0 potenUjil as a tool for the contractive study of Eriglish and other languages can 
be seen in the five doctoral studies discussed below^ 

AHen'a approach to linguistic analysis is described in his English Grammars 

1 2 
and English Grammar, The Verb System of PreS'^nt-Pay American English, 

3 4 
In the work rexts Exploration 1 and ^, and Discovery ^ and 2 (written in 

collaboration with others), and In hts paper "Jector Analysis. From Sentence 

to Morpheme in English/' which appears in the Georgetown Monograph Series 

5 

on Languages and Linguistics , No. 20 (1967). In his analysis, Allen Is primarHy 
eoncerned with written English. This includes informal and conversational 
written EhgUsh as well as formal written English. In the analysis of other 
languages, however^ sector analysis has been applied to tioth written and 
spoken corpuses. 

The Theoiy Underlying Sector Analysis 

According to Allen, Kenneth Pike's tagmemic theory provided "a strong 
theoretical foundation" for sector analysis, although sector ana(y9is is not derived 

ft 

from Pike' s theory. Sector 8na(y8i8 is based on the premise that a sentence 
may be defined in te rme of a fixed sequence of basic positions which, if filled. 
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wiuiUl appear In tin* same order in the jfrout miijorlty of sciUcnces, ^ilthough 
iti any ^Ivcn ^antenoc one or more of tlioeo positions may be left vacant, 
Sf.^ctfir ana(y«is al^o cinphnslzes the importance of analyzing the eotiPt nictlo**« 
cmhodf)ed in a sentence on succeeding layers instead of all on one layer, "The 
sectors of a i^cntcnce are defined as the positions occupied by any adverbial, 
th** subject, a middle modifier, a predleate modifier, tiie verbal, and the 
complements, Three sub -sectors are distinguished In the complement 
sector. The funetlon of the filler of a {^Iven position In a sentenee is determined 
primarily by the position It occupies in tho eonstructlon of whieh it is a part, 
which in turn fills a sinj^te pO'^Ulon (or "sector") on the next higher layer in 
that sentence. Therefore, the first task in analysis Is to determine the 
hlf^rarrhy nf functional positions whieh can be identified as seetors ^vltiiln a 
ji^lven «seiiience< The flUers of these positions are then examined to determine 
their fonn . The analysts is alwnys reduetive in that it stnrts at the sentence 
layer tvnd w^rks down to the word layer: a eonslruetlon occurring as a funetlonal 
unit on a given byer Is also analyzable as consisting of a string of potential 
positi'ins for different kinds of functional units on a lower layer, and so on 
doWii to ihe word layer. Ftnatty, on the word layer, eaeh word Is elasslfted 
according to the word class. to which it belongs, in addition to position, 
substitution, the shiftabill^ test, and structural signals such as the presenee 
inrluders nnd prepositions In Introdueer positions in constructions are used 
as tools for lsolatinf{ and Identifying Units filling one or another seetor. 

Act M ding to Allen **8ettors can generaHy be distinguished from other positions 
by the ^^^1 that no single sector serves as the position for ^ modifier of any 
othpr slT!ule Sector, and no single sector serves as t^ie position for an 'Introdueer' 
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of cuiv LoiLstrtii^tiiin other than the whole sentence/* Positions on lower layers 

are ^alk-J slots, as in orthodox ta^ffneinlc analysis. Allen hoses his syntactic 

analysis upon tne se^tots and the constructional types within them. The deep 

sti-uLture of complex constructional types (e.gw embedding, recursiveness, 

the pi-esente of more than one predicate, etc. ) can be classified by the repeated 

applicaUon of set^tor analysis showing the hierarchical relationship of those 

^ithin the whole sentence structurer 

Allen categortzes construcllon types that include verb forms chiefly on the 

basis of their having or not having a time-orientatlon element. The traditional 

terms "clause" and "predicate" are paralleled by the terms "clausld"^*^ and 

"predicatid" respective(y, the latter referring to construction types that lack 

tlme-orlentationr The traditional term "phrase" Is reserved Jor prepositional 

phrases alone, noun phrases and verb phrases are referred to as "noun 

clusters" and "verb clusters. "^^ Each of tte constructional types thus defined 

has been assigned a pair of symbola-- brackets* braces, etc« *- to further 

clarify the syntactic analysis. 

Applications of Sector Analysis 

The sector anatY^is niodel has been found lo be applicable to the analysis of 

12 

prose style, that is, to analysis beyond the sentence layer. Uke other new 

developments In linguistics, it nas been put to pedagogical uses In the teaching 

of English structure to native speakers of English^ and ^ number of studies 

have supported ite effectiveness for improving students' writing on different 
' 13 

grade levels. Finally^ It has been used for the analysis of Arabic^ of 
Japanese, of Javanese, of Indonesian^ and of Vietnamese (In two studies)* It 
Is currently being used for the coiiraetive ana(yale of Hausa and KnglUhi 
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Fivu fjf the studies t^feri'ed to hero are revie^ved Ue\o , 
CoTih'^tive Studies Using Sector Analysis 

A rabic . Yehia AH Ki^Einbl's "A Sector Ana lysis of Modern Written Arabic 
With implications for Teaching En^iish to Arab Students"^"* seeks "to identtty the 
parts \vhlch coastltute the seftence In written Arabic, and to describe the 
dirrerent kinds of units ^vhich function syntactically In the sentence/' 

Chapters lil, iV, *inti V of this Sludy show that within the hierarchy of fuTictlonal 

positions \vhlch constitute the Arabic sentence, four iayers at tiie top are of 

prime lmportanv:e In distinguishing ^ senten<.e from a non. sentence* These are< 

the Sentence Layer, the TrunH l^yer, the PredicUe Cluster T-^yer, and the 

Predicate Nucleos Uiyer* The seven 4.ijnst ructions Identified are non. included 

clauses (or sentences), trunks, included clauses, ciausids, predicates, 

predlcatlds, and clusters. El-Ezabl points out that ^Vlth the exception of 

phrases perhaps, none uf these construction types had ever been recognized 

as such/' Most constructions are classified as either nominal, adjectival, 

^r adverbial units on the basis of their position. Among other findings are the 

tvvo cUisses of substitutes, primai? and secondary, which according to Kl- 

Ezabl, had not been recognized as such by Arab grammarians or In grammars 

17 

of Arabic written in English, 

fcl.Ezabi shows that in both EngUsh and Arabic, positions in which functional 

units occur relative to each other prove to be the most Important grammatical 

sij^nals. The F, S, M, V, O, C, D, and E sectors occur in both languages 
18 

in the same order. Differences in the kinds of constructions which occur 
in these sectors in Arabic and English are discussed. Although in Arabic, 
aspect rather than time -orientation (or tense) seems to be the most Important 
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fcalut^* sigiudlod Uy the vorb, both lanyuagos havo vorb fonns which show 
time -orientation and .others which do n^jL Although Iho iirder of units wUhin 
Arabic and English included clauses is the saine^ hi Arabic the object of the 
clause is always expressed, as for example, haada huura 'al-k.iettb 'allgdi 
gatbal tahu 'ams (literally, *thts is the writer who you met him yesterday*). 
The result *that Arab students produce sentences like "This la the wrlte^ 
whom you met him yesterday*', "This Is th** writer whose bo>k you read It", 
etc« 

Javanese . Siswojo Ilardjodipuro's "rrellmiaaries to a 6^ntactlc Analysts of 

Javanese"*^ identifies six layers in Javanese. These comprise the Sentence 

Layer, the Clausld Layer* the Trutik Layer, the Predicate Layer, and the 

Predlcalid Layer* llarc^Jodipuro has also been able to Identify a number of 

construction types **which had not been recognized or had ftt least been only 

20 

loosely described, in earlier descriptions of Javanese/' He finds most 

constructions to be classifiable either as nominal, fudjeetlvali or adverbial, 

a finding reminiscent of El-Fzabi's elassifieation of conStruetloRS in Arabic. 

Nineteen different hinds of substitutes for functional units and three kinds of 

modifiers ( JOnstruction^modiflers, modi-modifiers, and Simple modifiers) 

are identified, The study also shows that the Javanese verb system does not 

have time. reference but shows time. relationship! using the particle wis for 

^earlier time/ lagl for 'same. time, * and rep for Mater-time/ According 

to the writer, this feature of the Javanese verb system had never been 

21 

identified as such In previous studies. 
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t'nlike ELEzabi* s aiudy, irardjodipuro* s siudy, evon in its summary » does 
not liuJtcate wtmt the areas of contraat lietwecn Javanese and English are, 
mainly because this siudy is a preliminary to a rnore detailed stucly which 
WiHild then he used for contrastivo purposes. 

22 

IndonealaiL In his ''A Sector An^ilysia of Modern Written Indonesian/' 
Miiljanto Suinardi al mds position to be m\\ important fttructural device. 
This Is seen In a comparison of the expressions saja guru ' 1 am a teacher' 
aritl guru saja 'my teacher. ' The shiftablllty of the front sentence adverbial 
a' <> thi^ texet'. 'r constru(tit)ii to its right without a change in nipjniiiig 
and without destroying the grammatli^allty of the sentence is used as a 
technique for Identifying the subject in an Indonesian sentence. (This is also 
true ^f the Javanese subject as analyzed by Hardjodipuro, and of the Hausa 
sentence fopic currently being analyzed by the present writer. ) Shiftablllty 
is also used by all the analysts under review as a technique for Identifying 
tho ^ nn<l ^ sectors, 

Like verbs in Javanese and Hausa, Indonesian verbs also do not express time. 
That is, they are verbids. Time is expressed by the context and/ or other 
signals in the sentence; by time adverblals like J'warin 'yssterday/ besok 
'tomorrow,' etc., by aspectual particles like sedang; by time relationship 
particles like akan, or by a combination of such Items, as in All sedang MAKAN 
nasi sekarang (literally, 'All aspectual partiele eat rice now' * translated in 
idiomatic English as 'All is eating rice now*). As in the languages mentioned ^ 
above, the Indonesian verbid determines the kinds of units that may or niay 
not follow it in the predicatid which it introdueesi 
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Of Particular interest i" SumnrdPs study are the use of reduplication for 
23 

pl^r^jlUatiuii in Lid^jncelan, and the use of counter nouns (lexemes interpoued 
bel^veon Laidijial namerals anJ n^^ns) for counting specific classes of nouns. 
Some of these Include oran^ ' huitum betnji;' (f^r counting humans), chor ' tail' 
(for conntin^f animals), bunh 'frujt' (for counting fruit), etc. 
Although this study Is m^i ^ tme Contrnsllve an.ilysit^ of l^ngllsh and Indonesian 
but one whiLti the wrii^er hopps wUl some day serve the basis for such a 
contrasttve stu((y, ever^ chapter f>lt>>vtrs some differences between the two 
languages In terms ^ structural devices used for identifying the various 
sectors and their fillers. liie UiTferences between English and Indonesian with 
respo^ I t(w> thirir vero syi^tems «ind the expression of time. relationship and time* 
reference arc paillcularly evident. They certainly call for the preparation of 
^peLiaI teaching materials for the Indonesian student learning the English 
verb system. 

Vietnamese, Da' o Thi Uo 'i's "Representation of Time and Time- Relationship 

in E:nglishand in Vietnamese'*^^ is directed at (l) teachers of English to 

ViotjMniese students, (2] vvfiters of English textbooks for Vietnamese students, 

and (3) advanced Vietnamese s udents of English. Allen's Verb System of 

1'retjent-P^y Arneflcan English is used as the model for the description of the 

Vietnamese verb system; using his analysts* HoM contrasts the English verb 

system with the Vietnamese verb system* 

Ho' i shows that Vietnamese has a one .time verb system, with the time identified 

by the Lontext and/or by time expressions. While all English senten es contaiti 

predkLatCH, Vietnamese sentences contain on(y predicatids, that Is, predicates 

lacking lime. orientation, While English, for example, employs had, have or 
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has, and wtU have to show earlier time time^relationehip to a past time, 

pr<>sont time, and future tlm^ respectively, the alible Vietnamese auxiliary 

da is used to oxpresa earlier time time*relationship with respect to a^y kind 

25 

of time, past, p, eeent or future* English uses did for an identified tiine In 
the pnst and a verb cluster Introduced by have or ho^for an unidentified time. 
Vieli^amejge uses ia In both cases, regardless of whether the time referred to 
hns been Identified or not* The auxiliaries used for showing later time time 
relationship are se, sap , and mo' L 

ilo'i notes that the difference:: between the verb systemn of English and 
Vietnamese are the cause of many of the difficulties that Vietnamese students 
meet in learning English* These difficulties include the problems of inflected 
verb forms in English, of the "tie" between time. expressions and verb forms, 
the proper selection of expanded versufj non.expanded forms In English, and 
of agreement between the present verb or verb. cluster and Its EngUsh subject* 
Finally, there are such problems as the word.order in questions, the 
contracted forms of the auxiliaries, the pronunciation of past verb forms, 
and the irregular verbs in English. (Ho' i does not discuss Irroj^lar 
verbs-) 

The fifth study to be discussed here is by far Ihe most comprehensive of all, 

combining, as It does, a detailed description of Vietnamese sentence structure 

with much useful discussion of areas of contrast with EngUi.S sentence 

structure. The chief emphasis inDu'ong Binh's study, "A Tagmemic 

26 

Comparison of the Structure of English and Vietnamese Sentences, " Is 

on the positions in which functional units occur on the different grammatical 

27 

layers of English and Vietnamese. For example, the class to which a 
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lexeme t^etfutgH hi of Ihe iw^ Lmg^iages is Uletitiflcd liy Ui<j position in 

whkh the lexeme occurs in hii^hor lnyer constructions or units, i.e., its 

lUnctlonol word f lass Is determined by Us occurrence before or after other 

28 

kinds of words or units on a htgtier Inyer. 

Both t-*ngltsh and Vietnamese llstable lexemes as grammatical devices. 
Vietnamese, however, uses ^'p***^**^!**^ * more thun uiiy other class of lexemes 
as grammatical signals* English, on the other Im^H, also uses inflections, 
wtiich Vietnamese lacks* 

FoUuwing Allen's metho*! of classification, Bii\h finds eleven "basic" sentence 

patterns In Vietnamese as against the fourteen basic senteni^e patterns which 

Allen finds for English on the basis of ihe units that may occur In the sectors 

in the predicate nucleus. I.e. , in the V + C + O-t-B + C sectors* Ten of the 

Vietnamese sentence patterns are similar to those identified l>y Allen for 
29 

English. 

The sectors S, V, B, F, and E occur In both English and Vietnamese In 
approximately the same order. However, not all the units or constructions 
that fill such sectors are the same in both languages. For example, although 
clusters occur in the F and E sectors of English and Vietnamese, Vietnamese 
has only adverbial noun clusters and adverbial adverb clusters* Although 
adverbial predicatids may occur In both the F and E sectors in English and 
Vietnamese, in Vietnamese they occur only in the F position. In additioa, 
when the person or thing referred to occurs at the ^nd of the sentence, 
English uses the "fillers** it and there to fill the subject position. Vietnamese 
has no such ''fiUera.** The subject position may be left vacant when no person 
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or hitig Is being referred u may al8o be left vacant when the subject hau 
already been mentioned In a clausld In the front tidverbial position. CUuses 
and phrascB do not occur In the subject pneition In Vietnamese as they do In 
IiJnglish,^^ t 

Like Ho* 1* l^iiih i>hows that whereas every English verb h@s six forms, every 

Vietnamodo verbid has onlj' one* tri addition, Blnh notes that In English two 

or more auxiliaries may co. occur in a verb or verbid cluster, with the next 

preceding auxiliary or X word determining the form of the auxiliary or nucleus 

verbid. A nucleus cluster In Vietnamese, however, consists only of one 

31 

auxiliary and verbid, and both have invariable forms. 

While the negator not (or its contraction rTO cannot occur alone In EhgUsh 

but must be "carried" by an X word, the negators in Vietnamese can occur alone 

in the ''Neg/* position (i.e*, "Negator" position), which is distinct from the 

"TR'* position (I, ©. , the "Time. Relationship" particle position)* Unlike EngUsh, 

Vietnamese has not one but many negators, two of those most commonly used 

being chu^and khong. Although the English negator not for n't) has no effect 

upon the status of a sentence or question or statement, the negators In 

Vietnamese do, at least in speech. Again, where X words are used in 

emphatic sentences In English to carry the emphatic stress (which cannot occur 

separate from one of ttie X words), emphasis In Vietnamese Is signalled by 

the use of the emphatic lexeme c^, which can occur alone, in addition, 

Vietnamese has an "Ej>)/' position to which aoy unit that needs to be emphasized 
32 

can be shifted* 

Pre- and post. nucleus modifiers and their nucleus in a noun cluster in Ehgllsh 
comprise a set of nine possible slots. In Vietnamese^ they comprise a set of 
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eleven. WhiJe a determiaer 1« English occurs only in the first position in ^ 

noun cluster, two determiners may co-occur in a Vietnamese noun cluster* 

one as a prefjeterminer in the third slot and the second In the last slot after 

the nucleus, l«e. . in the eleventh slot. In English, phrases, predieatlds, 

and clauses occur in that order in a noun cluster. Simiiar(y, in Vietnamese, 

33 

phrases, predicatlds, and clausids occur In the same order. 

OiAh hopes that from the results of her study, a teacher may be able to predict 
areas o( Engluti structure which will cause the most difficulty for Vietnamese 
students. This should help him organize his materials so that he can start 
with the least troublesome patterns and go to the more troublesome ones. 

Structural patterns which are similar in both languages, she says, should be 

34 

introduced txi an earlier stage since they will require little relearnlng. 

In conclusion, one can make two observations regarding the uso of sector 
ana^sis both as a descriptive model and as a model for contrastive studies. 
From an analytical point of view, a possible danger In studies of this nature, 
one against which Allen himself warns his students, is that of adopting 
categories from one language and of app^ing them to other languages without 
modification, much as the traditionalists did with their " '^ht parts of speech,** 
Tiiat the writer of each of the studies reviewed here was aware of this danger 
is shown by the stamp of individuality In the description of each lanjuage. It 
is reassuring to remember that the ana(ysts themselves ai« native speakers 
of the languages they have analyzed. Yet some universals are evident. All 
the ana^sts recognize the significance of position as a structural signal,and 
make use of tho techniques of shiftability and of substitution; all identify both 
"llstable" and *'non-llstable" lexeme classes, and the presence of '*int reducers** 
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as £1 means of Identifying constructions and sectors. That there is a hierarchy 
of structure In every language is also evident In these studies* Ambiguity, an 
important concept In structural and semantic ana^sls, is also found in all of 
these languages. Sector analysis has enabled each analyst to handle this 
phenomenon competently, which is an important criterion of descriptive 
adequacy. 

WUh respect to the use of sector analysis as a model for contrastlve Biu6y, a 
rudimentary knowledge of sector ana^sis should enable teachers to recognize 
the sectors of English and to contrast them with those of their own languages. 
This suggests that each of the above studies Is of practical use to the teacher 
of English as a Second Language, as It is of interest to the th^eoretlcal linguist. 

NOTES 

1. Hobert L. Allen, English Grammars and English Grammar ( New York* The 
MacmiUan Company, 1964). 

2. Allen, The Verb ^stem of Present-Day American Ehglish (The Hague: 
Mouton and Company, 1966). ^ 

3* Allen et al. , Exploration 1 and 2: A Linguistic Approach to Writing (New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1966). 

4. Allen et al, , Discovety 1 and 2; A Linguistic Approach to Writing (New 
York. Noble and Noble, 1967). 

5. Allen^ "Sector Analysis^ From Sentence to Morpheme in English,'* Monog>*aph 
Series on Languages and Unguistics^ No. 20, ed. E. L. Blansltt (Washirigton^ 
D,C,;The Georgetown University Press, 1967), pp. 159.174. 

, Allen, English Grammars and English Grammar , p, 23. 

7. Allen, The Verb System of Present^Day American English, p. 98* 

0. Ibid, , p. 105. 

9. Ibid. 
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10. A illtitjiutt^m le further m^do between "lucludeir* uwl "ii^tn-ui .ht<k<d" clauses 
ttr cbu!»ids, U e. , between clauses ov cXausids introduced by "includers'^ 
like tjuUj j,ner, because , etc. , iind those not so introduLed, as well ns 
between rlausldfi and cotitructed** or "collapsed" clausids. 

11. Allen^ The Verb System of Present, Pay American English , pp. 113^114. 

12. See, for example^ Thomas Wenstrand, "An Analysis of Style. The 
Application of Sector Anilly4ii>* to Examples of American Prose Fiction" 
(unpubbshed doctoraldla^ortatlon. Teachers College^ Columbia University^ 
1967), atid also Jean McCoitochle, "Simplicity and Complexity in 
Scientific Writing: A Computer Study of Engineering Textbooks" 
(unpubUshcd doctoral dlssert.itloa. Teachers College, Columbia University^ 
1969). 

13. See, for exair.ple, Joseph A, Jio^ro, "Sector Analysis. An Approach to 
1 eaclilng fourth Grade Students Certain Aspects of English Sentetice 
Structure" (unpublished doctorjil dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1967), Arthur R. Drieger, ''An Application of Sector Analysis 
to the Toacliinu Ktt C:^jrllsh in the Intermediate Grades" (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, CoJumbla University, l%6)i 

and Ruthelleu Crews, "A Study ui the Use of Sector Analysis as an Approach 
to Teaclilng Flfth-Grade Students Certain Aspects of English Sentence 
Structure" (unpubllsJied doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, l%6). 

I3a. This review has two shortfumings. tl) The studies done so far have heen 
more bngu*stic ana(yses than detailed contrnsllve studies. This may be 
excused, sinte foreign students who come to study the Teaching of English 
as a Second Language ("TESL") liere discover the Importance of conlrasiive 
analysis in TESL and decide to app(y it in theli* own language, onl;^ to 
discover that no adequate linguistic ana(y8es of their languages are available 
for them to use as the basis for such contrastive studies. It has, tl. refore, 
been necessary ^or them to strive to attain this first prerequisite betore 
embarking on more straight -forward contrastive ana(ysls, (2) A more 
apparent snortcoming, one that concerns this review directly. Is the 
Inadequacy of space here to discuss ^ach of these five studies in full. Each 
stutjy runs Into hundreds of pages and a two* or three, page review of each 
can cerlain(y not do them justice. 

14. Yehia All El-Ezabi, "A Sector Ana(ysis of Modern Written Arabic Willi 
implications fur Teaching English to Arab Students*' (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1967). Il^i-Ezahi 
also discusses tias study in Jiis paper "The Sectors of Written Arabic" in 
tlte Ceorgctown Monograph Series on languages and Linguist ics . No. 20, 
ed. tS. L. BlanSltt (Wasliington, D.C.:Tiie Georgetown University Press , 
1967), pp, 175,180. 
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15. EUEzabl, Sector Ana(yeis of Modern Written Arabic," p. lO. 
to. Ibtd. . p. 52. 

17. Ibid. , p. 159, 

18. The sectors whicli these ^mbol9 stand for ere given as follows: Ft Sector 
for the Front Sentence Adverbial; S; Sector for the Subject of the Sentence; 
M: Sector for Middle Adverbial; V: Sector for Verbid Cluster; O; Sector 

for the Object of the Sentetice^ C; Sector for Object and Sentence Complements; 
D* Sector for Droppable Predic&ted Nucleus Modifier; E: Sector Tor End 
Sentence AdvefbiaL ^ 

19. Siswojo Hardjodipuro, "Preliminaries to a Syntactic Analysis of Javanese" 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1970), 

20. Ibtd. , p. 115, 

21. Ibid., p. lit. 

22 . Muljanto Sumardl, ^'A Sector Analysis of Modern Itidonesian ' (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1970). 

23. Reduplication is also found in Hausa, but there it is used for more varied 
purposes, 

24. Da'oThl Uo' i, ''HePresentatton of Time and Time-rtelationshlp in English 
and in Vietnamese^' (unpublished doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1965). 

25. ibid., pp- 118-127. 

26. Du'ong Thanh Binh, "A Tagmemic Comparison of the Structure of Ehgllsh 
and Vietnamese Sentences ' (unpublished doctoral dissertation. Teachers 
Colleite^ Columbia University^ 1965). While Ho'i's stuciy deals exclustvety 
with the verb system of Vietnamese, Bl^^h's deals vith ail of the sentence 
structure. 

27. Ibid. , p. 313. 

28. ibid., p. 311. 

29. Ibid., pp. 308,309. 

30. Ibid. , pp. 195.196. 

31. Ibid., pp. 219*220. 
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12. Ibid. , t>p. 235.236. 
33. ihld. , p. 186. 
3^. Ibtd,, p. 313, 
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Iliidoll Kih|>c>vl^ rrhc Piiivorsiiy of Zii^treb) 

A COMPIiOMlSESvS'rlCM 
A L^itik lu^twf^on I.ittj^iistk- ltr>rrowin£ and Foreign tiangiiag« Learning' 

I . As I Iinpponed lii be working at the same time on the Cngll&h ELemetu 

2 

in EXiropean l/ttngua^ei} ami on the Conirasllve Analysis of Serbo-Croalian 
and EngUsh i i^mbiiiF^J erroi atialvsis a comparison of tht; processes, 
the pioces:^ of lln^tii£>tiiL bm rowin^ um) the process of learning a foreign 
lan^^nnge* suggested itself, and I tried to draw a paraHol ^?t>veen them* 
i - Both linguistic pivDcesses, learning (or teaching) a foreign language 
.md Hngulstic bur rofw Ing, rc^present the contact of two systems, the system of 
the lai^et language (Uj,) L»r the giving Unguage (L^) and the system of the mother 
tongue - the Source Lnguiige (L^) or llie receiving language tt-fj^t* Whenever 
there is contact between two languageSp the result of language eontaet is 
Jniertereiice* 

L 2« So in both learning a foreign language ^nd borroMving from a foreign 
language we analyse interference, the instances of deviations from the norms 
of either lan^^age* In learning a foreign language the proeess starts from the 
fivstem of the mother tongue, the source language fLg)* and the learner tries 
to reach the new system of the foreign language, the target language (U^): 
^a) Lg— ^ Up 

1 * In tho process of borrowing we start from the system of the giving 

language (Lp)* which is a foreifin Itmguage, and in the course of adaptation 
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and Integration we reach th« *y«tcm of the receiving language tL^^), which is 
the mother tongue: 

(b) L^^L^ 

If we est&bUeh the relations 

we get a new formula: 

(c) 4 -- Lj^ 

which means that the two processes go In opposite directions. In spite of this 
the parallel holds true. 

2 . In the analysis of the English element In European languages, 

following the basic principles of linguistic borrowing, we further developed 
the alrea(ty mentioned process (b) L^L^. According to the degree of 
adaptation, assimilation, and Integration, three main groups of words emerged: 
(1) Foreign words (FW) which remain unasslmllated; {2) F ore ig n joan M F L) 
the adaptation and assimilation of which have started (but have not yet finished); 
(3) Loan words (LW) which have been completely adapted, assimilated and 
integrated.^ This means that the process of borrowing goes like this: 
FW-^FL-^LW 

2. 1. In terms of the contact between two languages, or .two systems, this 
process can be represented by the formula: 
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Ill the fi^nmiln rori-espinfl^ lo FW, to FL mid L^^ lo LW. Jf we insert 
Ihese new relntloiis we get a new formuln which represents the whole process 
or linguistic borrowing: 

(e) (Lq = FW)-*^(L^ - FL)-^(Lj^ ' LW) 
3, Before we slnrt the analysis of language contact between two languages 

we must know ^q> i*e. we must describe Its system* The same applies to L^^, 
At the moment when we know and Lj^ we do not yet know I/^. Ely studying 
the proeesd of adaptation and assimilation of the elements of and iheir 
integration Into Lj^ we develop a new intermediate system which represents a 
compromise between nnd L^^, All the features of this system are called 
phonetic compromise tSapir's term) or compromise replicas (Haugen's 
term), 

3.1. The elements of phonetic compromise and compromise reptlcas form 
a new system (L^) which is neither nor L^^, ifowever, some elements of 

and some elements of Lj^ can be found in L^, Apart from these, the system 
contains a number of new transition elements belonging neither lo nor L^, As 

represents something between and Lj^ {and not or Lj^) it is a transitory 
system which 1 call a compromise system : L^, Its main characteristic Is that it is 
not as full ns or Lj^. It is often fragmentary and characterized by elements which 
disappear after some time, 

3i2i Lf^ can be described on all levels; phonological, morphological^ 
syntactic, semantic, lexical. If we want to describe the phonological system 
of L we should concentrate, as in other cases, qh three features: 1) the 
inventory of phonemes in which w« can trace some phonemes of L^; 2) the 
distribution of phonemes which can rellect some phonemic combinations 
transferred from into L^; 3) atresB which can preserve Some characteristics 
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111 L^u *v4pptUUv l.t position. On otluT levels the Iragmentary, transitory or 
( 4ihipi nfnist; n^ttui o of the tnorpho logical, the syntactic, etc. systems Is 

4. The pr'jc**ss of foreign language learning, as we have alreaijy said^ 

nms in tht opposite direction but keeps the same form, the learner begin? 
wiih his krii>wledge of the molher tongue, the source Inngaage (l^}> And goes 
in the dire< of the foreign lar^uage, the target language (U^). Us beginnlr^ 
and its end can bo easily determinedi 

4. 1. What happens between Lg and and how n learner beginning from 

Lg reaches Uj, is stlU utiknown and should^ be further investigated. However^ 

7 

we have learned frofn Dr. William Nemser that what the learner in the 

process of ieanilnf; from Lg to Up goes through is a set of approximative 

systems (L ) which Dr Nemser ealls learner systems. The above 

a* •■ 

I . . . n 

formula Lg— *Uj. can be extended into: 
U . .n 

g 

4.2. Although, as Prof. Slama-Cazacu says, do not know exactly 
what approximative systems are and we are not sure that they exist In reality 
(a problem which will have tc be further investigated both on psyehollnguistlc 
and pedagogical levels), we have accepted Dr. l^emser's theory and are 
trying now to see how it can be applied to tlie comparison of the process of 
learning and borrowing. 

f . in parallel with the contrastive analysis of Serbo-Croatian and 

English In 1966 we started our work on error analysis. The frame title of 
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the research Syntactic and morphologlcat errors In the apeech of learnf rg 
of EngUflh in the Serbo-Croatian -speaking ar^ft. U resulted in three MA 
theacs:^ 

a) Errors in the morphology and syntax of the parte of speech 

(excluf*lfig the verb) In the English of learners from the Serbo- Croatian-speaking 
10 

area; 

b) Errors in the morphology atui syntax of the verb in the speech 
of learners of Er^lish in the Serbo- Croatian-Speaking area; ^ ^ 

c) Errors In the syntnx of the sentence in the speech of learners of 

t2 

English in the Serbo-Croatian-speaking area* 

5< 1< The basic problem dealt with in the^ theses was errors in the use 
of the English parts of speech and errors in the use of main paris of the 
sentence, i.*r deviations from correct English sentence structure, deviations 
from the rules for producing grammatical sentences and deviations from the 
rules in some parts of epeeeh. 

5< 2. The authors' investigations have shown several oauses of 
1 3 

deviations; firat(y, one of the main causes of morphological and syntaotio 
errors is interference from the native language; second(y, a great number 
of morphological errors are duo to incorrect analogies which a learner tries 
to establish within the foreign language, thirdly, a deviation from the rules 
can be caused by the fact that the learner knows is learning another foreign 
language, foarth(y, further cause of deviations at all levels is incomplete 
master^ of the foreign language system due to the teaching methods used; 
fifthly, an Interesting typo of deviation which we want to use in this disoussion 
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U wimt wc describe ns "diffei^nt ttom the imllve Itinguage*', bul not yei the 
largcl lai^uagc. TI1I9 occurs tn Ihc so-called "iransilionnl phase" i.i which the 
Icnrner hns given up his native language system aft ^ model t)Ul has not y^l 
comptetely mustered Ihe system of the target language. In this phase the 
stimulus '*nQw" means to him "difTer^nt from the nattve language". 
6* In this stage of the learrdng process the learner is somewhere half- 

way hetween the native language nnd the target language, using a system which 
is no longer the system of his mother tongue, t)Ut not yet the system of the 
target language. 'Hiis can be considered, as Dr. W. Nemser suggests, the 
learner's system, or Qs I would like to call it a compromise system (to draw 

the para tie) with the process of tingulstic borrowing). 

14 

6* 1. In a discussion with the supporters of approximative systems t 
asked them how ma[\y approximative systems we can esl^btlsh. For obvious 
reasons the nnswer was rather vague as we stilt know very little about these 
systems, t offer a practical solution in teaching a foreign language, which is 
again comparable with the process of tlnguistic borrowing. 
G.2. In the same way in which we can establish the secondary compromise 
system in tingalstic borrowing 011 the basis of the analysis of the second phase 
(the transitory phase between the receiving language - the mother tongue and 
the giving tnnguage - the foreign language, which is characterized by foreign 
toans)i I believe we can establish a general transitory system which will be a 
summary of the results we obtained through error analysis. This artificial 
system would have some practical purpose, it will first represent the 
transition stage between nnd L^,, a transition system which could show how 
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n learner passes from Lg to L^. Tlie practical value of this system wxU be 
that the Instructor and the text.book writer would have some new information 
ui^acernlng which elements In the process of learning they should concent rate 
on In ortJer to mr>e the passage from Lg to Up the quickest and easiest 
possible . 

6.3. How can such a new system be constructed and made available to 

teachers of foreign languagos" Oii the basis of the results obtained by error 

analysis at all levels (phonologic morphological, syntactic, etc.) ^tvd the 

hierarchical system of err .>rj?» we are going to build up a transitory system 

IS 

of errors typical of Serbo-Croatian learners of English. Such a system, as 
artificial as it may look, helps us. the teuc hers of English IntheSerbo* 
Croatian.speaking area. In developing our teachli^ strategy and in writing 
textbooks and grammars of English based on Serbo*Croatian. 

Now our parallel between linguistic borrowing and the learning 
process is complete. The binary formula representing the learning process 

exteaded and the traasitlons stage established by means of a new system 
consisting of errors made in passing from the system of the mother toni^ae 
Into the system the foreign language. This new system corresponds to the 
compromise system (L^) ia the process of linguistic borrowing and we get a 
new formula which corresponds to the one already mentioned (^q^ ^c**^h'* 

(g) :^s-*Lj,-^S. 

whore L corresponds in a way to Dr. Nemser's L or L , or the 

U a a, 

1 . * . n 

general approximative system. 
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7, The above proceii can b« llluitratod by i^n example from our 

practical work. For the lake of experiment we uied the type of exerclae 
**Hetellthe story"* The experiment was carried out at three levelit with 
beginners, with Intermediate puplli, and w it ^ advanced learneri* 

7.1. Intheflret, beginning stage, the learners read the story, understood 
it, and kept the content in their minds, When later they were asked to retell 
the story all they were sure about wae the content of the story, When retelling 
it In English the learners used the structures that correeponded to Serbo* 
Croatian patterns and we had the Impreesion that they were translating Serbo^ 
Croatian patterns into Bnglleh by replacing every Serbo-Croatian word by 

an English one. This feature can be called **Serbo. Croatian filled with English 
words". 

7.2. In the second. Intermediate stage, after the learners had been told 
about the above error they did their beat to avoid using ^^Serbo -Croat is n 
patterns filled with English words". We then registered a mixture of Serbo^ 
CrLhitian and English patterns and we had the impression that the learners 
had made some progress as they used fewer SerboXroatian patterns, A more 
careful examination of errors made at this fttage confirmed one of the causes 
of deviations from the rules that had been ahown In the error analysis In three 
MA thesea: the errors found at this stage could not be claesifled as a result 
of Interference from the native language or of apy other cause mentioned 
above except that defined as "different from the native language", 

7.3. We believe that at this itage the learners who were trying to avoid 
Serbo-Croatian patterns as much ss possible, were under the pressure of 
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**new pnttorns*\ and lacking English structures used some p^ttern£ which were 
neither Serbo. Croatian nor English. They must be what we call a compromise. 
But ^ compromise of what? Of patterns the learner was trying to acquire from 
Enghsh, which were too different from anything the learner knew In his native 
language, and causing him to stop somewhere between Lg and L,p. This system 
(new enough not to be identified with the Serbo-Croatian system), the learner' s 
own creation, represented a compromise system. It satisfied the demand not 
to use Serbo-Croatian patterns filled with English words but to use '^new'* 
patterns where "new" stood for different from Serbo-Croatian. The les^rncr's 
knowledge of English was not wide enough to retell the story (and not to repeat 
it after he had learned It by heart) with a variety of English structures. 
7.4. Further investigation of psycholinguist ics will probab^ tell what 
kind of process this is and how and why the learner leaves the second stage 
to reach the third, advanced stage, where the majority of patterns used are 
Ehgllsh. Even here we can still find a few (but not too many) Serbo-Croatian 
patterns filled with English words, but we do not find any of the "new**, non- 
Serbo. roatian and non. English "compromise patterns" of the second stage, 
e. If the Compromise system, or the general approximative system 

which in itself comprises stages according to the hierarchy of errors, serves 
its purpose ia the teaching process In giving an idea of errors made by the 
speakers of one language when learning another (target) language and bel)>s 
the teacher and the textbook writer in their work, then I believe that the 
immediate aim of every project based on contrastlve nna(yBis and error 
ana^Bls such as ours In Zagreb should be not on]y a new contrastive grammar 
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of ihe Largel languago based on Ihe loarners" mother tongue, but also a 
compromise sysienx, . -rked out for ar^ two languages, the learner's mother 
tongue and the target language, on the basts of error analysis. 
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11. Jasna Bllinl^* ^'jeziCna odatupanja u morfologlji i slntaksi glagola u govoru 
uCenika engleskog jczlka nft hrvatskoerpekom govornom pod- 

12* Stanka ICranJCevl^: '*JeziCna odatupanja u slntaksl reCenice u govoru ufienlka 
engleskog jozlka na hrvatKkosrpskom govornom pod. 
rufiju". 

13. FlUpovli. "Contrastlve Ana(yalfi and Error Analysis In Pedagogical 

Materials". The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian - English Contraative 
Project* Pedagogicnl Materials 1, Zagreb 1971, pp. 1-6. 

14. At the Zagreb Conference on English Contraative Projects (7-9 Dec* 1970). 

15< Thla will be » lynthesls baaod on my analysis of errors In Engliah 

pronunciation In the Serbo-Croatian .speaking area and the results of three 
MA theses quoted above (notes 10, 11, 12)* 

16, See pp. 23.24 
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VUdlmir Mr (University of Zagreb) 



CASE FRAMES AND TRANSFORMATIONS FOR CLAUSE- EXPANDED 
ADJECTIVES 



0. This paper will consider predicative adjectives expanded with t hat * 

clauses and examine their case framea (in both unexpanded and expanded uses) 
and transformational potentials* The following examples are Illustrative; 

(1) She Is happy that you can come* 

(2) She Is aware that she can't do this alone,* 

(3) It la true that they work v hard for their living, ^ 

(4) it Is obvious to me that he Is a fool* 

(5) I'm sure that yow can do It* 

(6) He was sad that everybody misunderstood him* 

(7) It was sUty that he behaved like this. 

($) It Is Important tAat you should trust him» 
{$) I'm anxious that he should come soon* 

0* 1 * the case frames for all these adjectives Include Objects* ^ This fact 

can be shown retaining only the relevant part of the diagram In the 

following way; 

Sent^ 

I I 

Adj S 

that , ^ , 

However, the transformational changes that these adjectives can undergo 
vary, and Indicate that the syntactic bond between the.predlcate and the object 
clause (and, therefore* also the semantic Interpretation) Is not the same In 
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all Intftances, Classes of adjectives can be set up in lerms of different 
Iransformallons that they accept In this situation. 
1 . The first class of adjectives expandable with that- clauses Is 

represented by happy . The caae frame for such adjectlved includes Experlencer 
and Object^ of which the former U obUgatoty and the latter optional. Regardless 
nf whether Object is present in the sentence or not, Experiencer becomes the 
Nominative and gets promoted into the subject position (because Experlencer 
precedes Object In the hierarchy of cases). This is done by moving It to the 
left of the verb and Chomsky .adjoining It to the rest of the sentence: 



Sent Sent 




I that you can I 
I come j 

She is happy that you can come. 



The unexpanded adjective denotes an emotion experienced by the subject, 

without specifying the cause. When the object is present, the cause of the 

emotion Is expressed and the following transformations are possible! 

(to) She is happy because you can come. 

(U) The reason why she is happy is that you can come. 

(12) The cause of her happiness Is the fact that you can come. 

(13) What makes her happy Is (the fact) that you can come. 

The subject of the that -clause may be the same as that of the main clause or 
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different from it: 

(U) I'm hspp;^ th»t 1 »m with you todi^. 
(19) I'm h»ppor that thli ii lo. 

(16) Vm hftpp;^ that John If better alr«a<ty. 

When thi iubjecti of the two cUusei are idintical, the lubject of the dependent 
clauee can be deleted and the clause iteeU le traneformed Into an Infinitival 

phraie: ^ 

(17) I'm happor to be with you today, 

Thli tram form at ion for meet epeakere of English, inadmUelble when the 
two iubjecti are different: 

(le) ♦I'm happy for thi» to be «o. 

(19) ♦I'm happ^ for John to be better already. 

The prepoiltional expreeeion of the object of the emotion denoted by the 
adjective le equally itralned, or Impoeeible, when the clauee U retained 
untrtneformed: 

(20) *V m happy for thle that thla la «o. 

(21) ?«rm happy for John that he ia better alrea<ty. 
(accepted by thoie apeakere who alao accept the 
aentence; I'm happy (or John*) 

31nce the clauee remaina In the object poaltlon under all tranaformatlona — 

becauee of the obligatory preaenca of Experiecicer with adjactlvee of thla 

claas ^ the aubject ratatng rule cannot apply to it, nor can the aubject 

copying rule be sippUed either: 

(23) ♦That 1 am with yoti today ie happy. 

(23) «lt la happy that I'm with you today. 

(24) *lt la happy for me that Tm with you today* 

(25) «lt la happy for me to be with you today. 

Adjectives of the happy ^claaa accept aa aubjecta only thoae forma which can 
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b« derived from Experiencer: these include Animate (apecificaUy, Human) 

2 

sub^cta capable of experiencing the emotion expressed by the aojective. 
2. Thero is another class of adjectives |n KngUsh' which appears to 

possess the same range of syntactic potentials as the hap p y -class, but which, 

in fact, is different In that Object is an obllgatoiy part of its case frame: 

(26) She's aware that she can't do this alone. 

Adjectivei of this class are like those of the happy -class in that they, too, 
have an obligatory Experlencer in their case frame which Is promoted Into 
the surface subject. Also, as with happy , the subject of the that ^clause may 
be the same as, or different from, the subject of ttie main clause. Another 
point of similarity |s that the trans form at lone rejected by h a p py are also 
rejected by aware. Howeverr the two classes differ in two Important ways; 
First, adjectives of the g^arg- class do not transform their object clauses 
into infinitival phrases (under conditions of subject Identity in the main and 
the dependent clauses); Instead, the transrormatlon "of + gerund" takes 
place in such cases: 

(27) She's aware that she is smart enough for him. 
'^'^ *She' s aware to be smart enough for him* 

She's aware q( her being smart enough for him. 

Notice that under this transrormatlon the Subject of the dependent cUuse Is 

not deleted, which explains why the transformation does not require the 

referential Identity of the subjects of the two clauses: 

(2$) She's aware that he la a rich man. 

^ssss^ She's aware of his bel;ig a rich man. 

Second, and more Importantly, the transformations exemplified In sentences 

(10) through (13) above for adjectives of the hagpy-class are not possible with 
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a^jfictives of the awarg- clasa: 

(29) i^She'v aware because he is a rich man. 

(30) '^Tho readon why she iw aware It that h« i^ & rich man. 

(31) "^The cause or her awarenesfl is the fact that he It a rich 

man. 

(32) *What makes her aware is (the fact) that he Is a rich man. 
This points to an Important semantic difference between the two clateet of 
clauae^expa^ed predicative adjectives: while the clause .expanded and the 
unexpanded (sentence ^finat) tiappy can be said to be the same lexical entry, 
the unexpanded predicative aware represents a different lexical entry from 
the ad.fective aware which obligatorily takes a prepositional or clausal object. 
Thus, to say that "someone is aware that somethin^r is t rue Is not the same 
as saying that '^someone is eware'*, and the lexicon would have to have two 
entries under aware as against cn(y one entry under happy* This can be.thown 
even more clear(y with another adjective from the aware class ^ namely afraij: 

(33) I'm afraid. 

(34) I'm afraid that I catv't help you. 

f 

Here the clause. expanded afraid, unlike the sentence-final af r ai d ^ cannot be 
semanticalty interpreted as ^^experiencing fear, suffering from fear^^ nor 
can the object clause be transformed into an * of + gerund** construction: 

(35) I'm afraid (that) I can't help you. 

^^I*m afraid of my not being able to help you. 

Afraid^ (experiencing fear), but not afraid^ (obligatorily followed by a t ha t, 
clause), accepts the Infinitive as its object: 

(36) 1' m afraid to ti«lp you. 
(^I'm afraid /that/ I help you.) 
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3« The third class of clause -expanded adjectives lf» represented by the 

adjective t roe . Th^ case frame for thU class includes only Object, which can 
be realised either as a noun phrase or as a clause: 

Sent 5ent 

/\ /\ 

V 0 V 0 

II II 

true NP true S 

In both situations, Object becomes the Nominative and gets promoted Into the 
sut^ace subject position (Chomsky -adjoined to the rest of the sentence): 
Sent Sent 

V 0 Norn ®® 

I I => I T 

true NP NP V 

/\ /\ I 

D N D N true 

II [ y 

the story the ato^y 



Sent* Sent 




that they work that they work true 

very hard for very hard for 

their living their living 



Thus we get sentences (37) and (39); 
(37) The story U Irue. 

(3a) That they work very hard for their living is tnie. 
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And It ifl lentence (38) that prorvldei th« ,>iU«rn In which mdJectivM of th« 
trug^ cUii mr« vxpanded wUh thiUclmiei, Thli !■ don« by moving the lubject 
thit.cUui9 Into th9 position following th« pr«dlcmtlv9 adjective and filling the 
empty ilot with It^ 

(39) It ii true that they work vety hard for their living. 
An alternative explanation li alio poeilble whereby Object doee not get 
promoted Into the surface lubJect but ie rather Cfiomiky. adjoined to be verb, 
*ln which cii# - eince nothing li left In the original sentence "m«terlsl" to 
■erve M a lubJect and ilnce English, unlike for instance Serbo-Croatian, doei 
not sccept subject, less lentences jt^ia obligatorily lnsi»rted Into the subject 
position: 



Sent Sent Sent 




work veiy 
hsrd for 
their living 



In the type of sentence Utustreted in (39), impereonal (empty) jl le the only 

kind of subject allowed: 

(40) ♦They are true thst th»*y work veiy hard for their 
living. 

When a noun appears In this position* the that-clause actuary belongs to this 
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particuUr noun as Iti moulfler, ev«n though th« predicate might intervene 
between them: 

(41) Th9 claim ii true that they work very hard for their 
Uvlng.^=?r The claim that thej work very hard for 
their living la true. 

Transformations that have proved poiilble with adjectives liko hapg^ do not 

operate with adjectives like true; 

(42) *It Is true because. . . 

(43) i^The reason why it is true Is that. * - 

(44) tThe cause of its truth is that. . . 

(45) >»(What makes it true Is thftt. , . (All these sentences 

are ungrammatlcal as transformational versions of 
(38).) 

The transposition of the object clause into the front position, while retaining 
the subject Is not allowedi 

(46) >^That they work very hard for their living. It 

is t rue . 

Finally, unlike In the happj^ ^class, the clause does not transform Into an 
InfiniUval phraset 

(47) '*'It Is true (of them) to work very hard for their 

living. 

4. Adjectives of the true-> clasg have no Experlencer in their case 

frames because, semantlcally, they indicate qualities that are objective, 
that do not depend on the person experiencing them: something la or Is not 
true It cannot be (though It may seem) true to somoone. 
There Is, however, a rather large class (or subclass) of adjectives which 
behave in every respect like true, but whose case frame includes not only 

Object, which Is obligatory, but also Experiencer, which is optional: 

(48) It is obvious to me that he Is a fool. 
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(49) To me it U obvloui that he li a fooL 

It li Int^reitlng to note th&t EKperiencer, when choaen, remains ae a 
prepositional phrase In the eurface etructure and does not get promoted Into 
the subject position; 

(50) *l am obvloui that he la a fooL 

The semantic explanation of thii fact li that Experience r. la subjected to the 
action of an external force or quality, not one that comes from within himself* 
Thus, the \\ . l^uoii^es**, like **tn]th*', lies not In the person experiencing It 
but In the object or statement claiming lt» It la possible^ however^ that one 
person finds obvious something that another does not; hence the possibility 
of something being "obvious to someone * (This Indicates that two types of 
Experlencer ought to be specified in Case Grammar *- one experiencing 
something from within, and the other experiencing something from without* 
Their places In the hierarchy of Cases are not the same: the former precedes 
all the cases except Agent and is promoted Into the subject whenever Agent 
is miasing In a particular case frame, while the latter comes further down 
along the hierarchical ladder, certainly after Object^ and does not get 
promoted into the subject position.) 

5» The next claqs of adjectives Includes those which have both 

Experiencerand Object in their case frames but whose semantic content 
refers to qualities present inside Experiencer, and KxpsrJencer can therefore 
become the surface subject; 

(51) I'm sure that you can do It* 

In this sense, these adjectives are like happy . But the relation between the 
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adjective and the cUuse which follows It It different; 

(52) ^I'm sure becaute you can do lt» (The tr&nsformatlont 
lUuttrated In sentences (11) * (13) are equ^l^ 
ungramm&tical, ) 

Also, they 3<^^ some transformations which adjectives of the happy- class 
reject : 

(53) You can do It^ I'm sure, (cf. *You can do it^ I'm 
happy,) 

Adjectives like sure appear also in case frames without Experiencer and 
participate in transformations characteristic of the class represented by 
t ruej 

(54) Jt Is quite sure that you can do It, 

(55) That you can do It la quite sure* 

Since the qualities referred toby these adjectives reside inside Experiencer, 
it gets promoted whenever U Is present In the sentence Into the surface 
subject; consequent^, it cannot appear as a prepositional phrase as It does 

with adjectives like gbylous: 

(56) ^It is quite sure to me that you can do It. 

The replacement of the clause by the Infinitive In sentences of the type (54) 

ia not allowed: 

(5?) *lt Is quite sure of you to be able to do lt» 
The situation is somewhat more complex when one compares sentences (58) 
and (5d): 

(58) He is sure that he has enough money for all his needs, 
(cf. He is happy that he has enough money for all his 
needs.) 

(59) He is sure to have en^Migh mor-ey for all his needs* 

(cf. He Is happy to have enough money for all his needs. ) 

Obvious^, sentence (59) with sure in the predicative position cannot be regarded 
as a transform of (58) In the same way in which the corresponding sentences 
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with h ag^ can be aald to be tranaformationally related. This can be shown 

with the foUowlng paraphrases of (59), from which it is clear that sure in (59) 

comes from a separate sentence, with the speaker as the subject: 

(60) He will surety have enough money for all his neede. 
(cf. 'I'lle win happily have enough money for all hla 
needs J 

($1) He win - I am sure have enough mon^ for all hla 
needs, (cf, *He will 1 am happy have enough money 
for all his needs J 

6. While the relations between Experiencer, Object and adjective with 

tne sure -c lags were auch aa to prevent the operation of some trans formations 
typical of happy, with adjectives belonging to the sad.claas the^ relations are 
the same as with the happy -class but. In addition, they are alao such that 
these adject^ ^s accept the transformations accepted by true* Thus, an 
adjective like sad belongs to two classes: 

(62) He was sad that everybodty misunderstood him. 

(63) He was sad because everybody misunderstood him. 

(64) The reason why he was sad was that everybo((y mis- 
understood him, 

(65) The cause of hla sadness was the fact that everybo<4y 
misunderstood him. 

(66) What made him aad was (the fact) that everybody mls« 
understood him. 

(67) It was sad that everybo((y misunderstood him. 
(66) That everyboc^ misunderstood him waa sad. 

When Experiencer Is part of the caee frame, it becomes the ^ubject^ and 

Object (that'clause) follows the adjective. When Experiencer is not choeen. 

Object gets promoted Into the subject position. 

However, sad appears also as another lexical entry^ whose case frame 
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iiiK \u\\cit Iti$ti ^aiLCttt .iitd wh^se iiuMniiig ir ii(w>t **fccUng sadness** but ^'p^ckJucih^ 

(6f)) Tbe movie Is sad. 
This sad does not accept Object and, consequently, rejects the clausal 
exp.iiisioit: 

(70) '^Thc movie is sad that nobody likes it. 

7. Another ^roup of adjectives is represented by silly. It belongs with 

true in the sense that (71), (72) and (73) are all possible; 

(71) Hie behaviour was ailly. 

(72) That he behaved like this was silly. 

(73) It was silly that he behaved like this* 

Also, silly resembles true in its rejection of (74): 

(74) *Ue was silly that he behaved like this, (cf. (40) above.) 
However, tbe semantic \:ontent or slljf, unlike that of true, makes it poseible 
for this adjective to accept Objects with the feature f-^ Humanj ; the syntactic 
consequence of this fact is that human surface subjects appear with such 

a<ljectlves: 

(75) He was silly, (cf. *He was trueJ 

With this kind of semantic relailonsbip^ the adjective begins to accept certain 
transformations which It rejects witb Human] Objects In this case frame. 

(76) He was silly to behave like this* (cf, *He was true to 
behave like this,) 

(77) it was silly (of him) to behave like this, (cf, 
m was true tof him) to behave like this. ) 

B. It is notewortby that silly differs from tr u e in accepting tbe infinitive 

lis its Object (as shown in (77) above) ^ because this is where important differs 

from it too: 

(78) It is Important (for you) to trust bim. 
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Important and true, together with silly* accept that.clauses as Objects (cf, 
(39) and (73) above): 

(79) It Is Important that you should trust him. 
But Important like true and unlike liHy rejects Objects with the feature 

Huinan| when expanded with an Inrinitive (clausal expansion Is rejected 

5 

even by sjlj^) . 

(flO) *He is Important that he truKts her, 

(81) *}U is Important to trust her. 

Sentence (82) is only an apparent counterexample* because Its human surface 
subject is derived transformationally from an Object Infinitive which is 
Included In the case frame of Important : 

(82) He is Important to trust. 

Starting from the sentence with an Infinitive as Object^ one goes through 
several transformational step* to extrude irom it a surface subject; first* 
the infinitive moves to subject position and gives the sentence "To trust him 
is important "jfrom there we get "it Is Important to trust him"); next* him 
is taken out of the infinitive construction to t>ecome the nominative and the 
surface subject* while the Infinitive itself Is Chomsky .adjoined to the verb: 

Sent 

Norn ^^^^ 
lip I Inf 

to trust htm to trust him Important he Important to 

trust 

9. Adjectives belonging to the class of anxious include Sxperiencer in 

their case frames* optionally* they also Include Goal, formally expressed as 
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« prepositional plirase or a that- clause: 

(8^) I'm anxious about htm. 

(84) I'm anxious for his arrival. 

(85) I'm anxious that he should come soon. 

Notice that the dependent clause verb In (85) ts in the subjunctive} thls^ 
together with the fact that ($5) transforms Into (66), shows that the case 
relationship la different than with happy, where Kxperiencer is also obligatory: 

(86) I'm anxious for him to come soon. 

Since Experlencer is obligatory, (85) does not transform into either (87) or 
(88): 

(87) *That he should come is anxious. 
(86) *It is anxious that he should come. 

10. The following summary shows the classes of adjectives (together 

with their case frames) which are expandable fay that - clauses: 

(E^^ 5 Experiencer subjected to the 
action of an Internal force or 
quality, experiencing something 
from within) 

(O = [-Human] ) 

(E^^ " Experlencer experiencing 
something from without) 

can be chosen with or without 

Ln 

O can be chosen without E. ) 

In 

(O ^ 1+ HumanJ, including InfJ 
(O ""f- llumanl, including Inf) 



happy + [-^tn^^O 

awarei+[-Ej^o] 
truej +[-o] 
obvious + ['i^y) o] 

Bure+[-(E^^) o] 
sad +[-(E^^) (O)] 

silly +[-0] 
important + [-oj 
anxious + ['^in*^] 
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One conclusion from the foregoing discufisioti of adjective classes Is that cnae 
frames for individual adjectives are rather closely related to the set of 
transformations that these adjectives accept or reject. This is to soy merely 
that the scinnntic content of each adjective determines its syntactic Potential 
and that adjectives which differ semanticaily will also differ In terms of their 
possible syntactic transformations. 

Another conclusion is that the list of cases provided by Fillmore in the recent 
version of his grnmmar is useful for an anjilysts of this kindj but that it will 
require further refinement. In particular, that semantic information concerning 
the inherent or non.inhoreat nature of the quality experienced by Experieneerj 
the nature (human, non. human, etc J of Object, and the like will have to be 
included in the specification of the eases for each particular adjective. 



NOTES 

U The list of available ease relationships as given by Fillmore during the 
1970 Linguistic Institute (CoiumbuSj Ohio) runs as follows: A(gent)j 
E(xperiencer)j instrument), O(bject), S(ouree)j G(oal)j P(lace), T(ime), 
Kyt(ent). Notice that the list is hierarchical and that the flr»t case that 
appears in ^ given frame supplies ^^he subject of the sentence. 

2^ This stntement remains true despite the attributive uses such as onjhis 
happy Occasion, a glad look, etc. ' such exampleit cannot have sentences 
with inanimate nouns in subject positions as their underlying forms 
(* the occasion whicit is happy , nhe look witich in glad ); they can be 
explained, rather, as metaphorle extensions or ss abbreviations of 
relative clauses in which the predicative adjective before its movement 
imo the prenomlnai position is syntactically related to an Animate subject: 
the occasion which makes one happy , the look which shows that one i^ glfcii ' 

3. This discussion does not cover another adjective, which may be marked 
t niC ft , whose use is illustrated in the following sentence; 
Me was true to his character. 
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4. \ Uiti tiicrely <k Hynt^ictic consequence of the ser^antic content of the 
^i^JecHvefl Ui cihtcstion. statements can be true or false, acti(w>ns cannot 
>iL* true, thoujih fhev oon be ^Uly oi* important. 

J. I bt^ ^t^ttement dues not account for sentences in which Important is 
liiiojtp.iitded (e.g. He is InipoHant) and the human subject is a surface 
reiilization <>f thef* lluraanl Object in the c^se frame of the adjective. 
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Carl James (UnlvergUy College of North Waleg) 

SOME Crucial problems in the theory of contrastive linguistics 

Contrastlve llngulitlci li Juvt entering a phaii of new vitality. Iti 
appllcattoni are rec^tvtng itrong attgntioh from th# numeroui European 
Contra9tlve project!. Uke an i^moeba, Contragtivi Antlyili has reproduced 
by self.dlvislon, bo that beilde the traditional Interggt in Itt applicatlonc to 
foreign -language teaching, we now witneii 'pur*r' llnguiiti taking »n Interegt 
in the lnelgh*B and proceduree of CA, in the gearch for confirmation of their 
hypotheses about language univergali* Indeed, an Important conference took 
place in Hawaii thU yenr; The Pacific Conference on Contraatlve LinguUtlci 
and Language Univenali> 

1 hope the latter type of univergals^ieeklng OA will not tap the 
manpower of traditional applied OA, becauge we gtlH have gomg vety important 
problems to solve here> It is my purpoie here to adumbrate Juel three of theee 
crucial Issues with the hope that the large number of practising foreign, 
language teachers among my readers, who are probably depreesed at the 
plethora of abstract argument! by Applied Ungulste, can go away conecloue 
of the practical implications of these problems and the part that they must 
play In solving them. 

The so-called Contrastlve Analysis I^pothesls was developed by 
structural llnguiste such as Fries, H« Palmer, Lado, Weinrelch, to explain 
the observation that learners of an L<2. , tend to eKhlbit^ when performing In 
the L. 2, J certain behavloure unrepreientatlve of thftt L.2. Moreover j these 
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behaviours appear to be homogeneous for a population of iGnrnors having a 
common first language. The hypothesis claims that unacceptable 
performance is the consequence of the learner 'transferring' by hftbit the 
patterns of his LA. onto hts quasi. performance. This undesirable 
effect is termed 'negative transfer' or ' Interference' . Positive transfer also 
takes place, of course, when the L.l. and L.2. happen to coincide in their 
forms and patterns. Now, since aniy language is a system, or a 'system of 
systems', U must be possible to take p«tr of languages, and by desc ribing 
them tndepen<lently, and Juxtaposing those descriptions, discover exactly 
where and how they are different. CA is concerned with just this: location 
of differences between two language systems. 



Notice that I have described two activities, one by language learners 



(making mistakes) and one by linguists (describing and comparing languages). 
In mentioning these two activities 'In the Saibe breath' almost, I have begged 
two Important questions. The first is whether there is any interesting 
relationship between a linguistic description and linguistic behaviour. If not, 
there can be no such thing as applied linguistics 1 Lets go on to the second 
question: ts the contribution made by CA a predictive or a diagnostic one? 
Do applied linguists In fact take two language descriptions, and thereupon 
predict which kinds of difficulties and therefore what sorts of propensities 
to error the learners will exhibit? Or do linguists and teachers observe their 
students' difficulties and propensities to error and then subsequently carry 
out a CA in or<ler to explain their observations? Opinions differ on this: 
Catford (1963), Corder (1966) and Wardhaugh (1970) see as the primary 
function of CA explanation rather than prediction. Wmrdhaugh refers to the 
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explanatory rOle of CA a§ the 'weak' version of the hypothesis. The Implication 
Is to denote CA to the status of a subcomponent of Error Ana^yala^ rather than 
Q ftil^y^fledged discipline In Applied Linguistics. I personally am gaining some 
notoriety by defending the contrary 'strong' version of the hypothesis, and 
maintain that CA is primarily predictive* Here my arguments; 
i) Prediction of potential errors must be carried ^ mechanical procedure 

If, at a given comparable place in the grammars of L. 1^, and L. 2. , contrast 
la located, then learning difficulty will be predicted, automatically. Let the 
analyst now observe the learner's actual behaviour to ascertain the validity 
of his prediction, as Liado suggested (1957 p. 77): "The output of a contrastlve 
analysis must be considered a list of hypothetical problems until validation is 
achieved by checking it against lUe actual speech of students**. If error Is not 
attested the analyst must revise first his descriptions of L*l. and L. 2« and 
secoT^ty his criteria for comparison^ until his CA does yield valid prediction. 
To reformulate a Chomsklan dictum: a CA Is a device which will generate all 
of the L. 1 . ^specific nonsentencea of the L. and none of the L. 2. sentences. 
The approach, 1 emphasize, must be a hypothetic o-deductlve one. 

No*,v compare the rigour of this approach with the alternative. When an error 
analyst discovers ^n error, how i& he to decide whether to assign It to L, 1. 
Interference or to a host ot other factoids, nuch over gene rails at ion within 
the target language, bad teaching, or low intelligence? This is his first 
difficulty. A second difficulty is overlooked by Wardhaugh (1970) when he says: 
"reference Is made to the two systems on(y In order to explain actually 
observed interference phenomena^*. My objection Is that It Is onfy possible 
to reach a declaior to whether they are Interference phenomena by reference 
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to tk theory uf interference potenttal. tids thetw)J7 will be *a priori' or predictive, 
tt Id a questl(w>ii of decision procedures that we must face. d«voi<l of an explicit 
theorjt of interferen(;e potential, a predictive, generative CA, th« error analyst's 
decisions to the source of any given error will be arbltrftiy . 
it! Error Anajysts wlU overstmpllfy the concept of interference. Language 
learners' errors fall into two broad categortes. they may be either interlingual 
(resulting from L.l. tnterfe-^nce) or intrallngual (resulting from false 
conclusions as to the system on the part of the learner). The second 
categoiy Intrallngual errors - will present the Error Analyst wtth Insuperable 
problems stnce many apparent overgeneralisation errors are in fact a restilt 
of Imposing the conceptual apparatus in^.^rent In one's L.l. on the fonnsl 
apparatus made available by the Itself. It wilt not be easy to decide which 
factor has been the more decisive In generating error. The on^y true excefjtlons 
are those errors studied by Rlcharda (1^70) which all_ learners of EngUth 
commit, irrespective of their K These are universal and hence totally 
attributable to the L.2« . but they are probably quite small in number und do 
not really provide a global ' n on contra stive approach' to error analysis. 
Therefore, many errors will be assignable to L. 1. Interference these we 
can tenn errors of formal interference^ since It is the forms of the L. 1. 
which Impose themselves direct (y on the learner's versions of L.2, And a 
large proportion of the rest of the errors will also be interference errorSj 
but here the Interference is not formal but conceptual In that *\ It is the 
routes by which one proceeds from primaiy to secondaiy matter which 
determine the degree of L.I . interference" (James, 1971). My point li that 
a CA serving to account for observed errOrs will fail to tea the origin of the 
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concepUtat^^ deter mi n^d type of error that I have described, whereas a 
highly .developed predictive CA will* 

Error anatyttia, by inferring competence from performance^ faUi to 
achievesign if leant gf^neraUimtiong . The competence -performance dichotomy 
is wlde^ accepted in IlnguUtlcs, It Ifl general^ agreed that performance la 
baaed on, and a reflection of, competence* We must develop pretly sound 
deacrlptiona of competence on which to base our deacriptlona of obaerved 
performance* Traditional CA recognises this neceailly, as a Is based on the 
comparison of two language descriptiona as systems* These systems are 
models of the speaker shearer, representing - in a possibly very Indirect 
way . how he produces and associates his utterances* A predictive CA starts 
with the abstract systems and proceeds to make Inferences about the 
performance^f learner. speakers* Error Ana^sls takes the opposite approach: 
fro^n the observed performance of learners It Induces the learner's 
competence . his linguistic system* I would not question the value of studying 
'transitional competence' as S, P* Corder (1990) terms the learner's System* 
Bui what is the point of Induclr^ competence from perforn^^nce if you must 
subsequent^ separate out various Irrelevant features of Idiosyncrasy and 
performance? Yon would have to have ^ lot time to waste, since you could 
refer to a predictive CA The time could more profitably be spent in refining 
the predictive capacity of CA theot^ so that It becomes applicable to any 
pair of languages involved In the learning process* 

Iv) Error analysis, with Its reliance on observation arrf taxonomy, cannot 
detect the systematiclty ot error* The final point in defence of a predictive 
CA concerns Its power relative to the alternative type of diagnostic CA 
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preferred by err.^i un.tlysta. If we look at the behaviour of the error ana(yst 
towards his object uf concern, and compnre it with the contribution made by 
a predictive CA, vto ^jlmil see which 1b the more energetic. The error analyst 
does two things wUh an error: W he locmtes it, and (b) he diagnoses a. 

Since he is working with a finite corpus the error analyst is limited to actual 
errors, faits.accompUs* He is in no position^ unless he invokes ^ predictive 
CA, to make statements about ar^ errorn, actual or potential, not found in 
his corpus* Even if he extends his corpus ad infinitum H remains a corpus* 
Just as powerful grammars describe potential as well as actual sentences of 
a language, we want a device that will account for potential as well actual 
errors - this is Ihe power of a predlctiye CA. As Hamp (t96a) lias said; "We 
want instead to develop a theory adequate to explain cases not in our corpus. « « 
We want, if you like, some kind of competence model here." 

Secondly, error ana(ysis is capable only of dealing with obvioud errors, 

that is, errors identifiable through their clear. cut deviance from comparable 
forms uttered by native speakers. But there exists another typ© of error 
which is unidentifiable as an error in a corpus of learner's speech or writing. 
These are the covert errors, which will be allowed to pass as acceptable 
performance if left to error anatystt, whereas a fUHy developed predictive 
CA wilt be able to point to their potential incidence. 

There is a strong tendency for error analysis not Just to locate error, but to 

localise it. Perhaps fluch atomisatlon of error Is a reflection of the taxonomic 
bent. Errors are most c«rtain(y not localised, since they are not random. 
Resulting as they do from the interaction of two systems they will be ayetemattc, 
even symmetrical. I suggest that the most pressing task facing CA today is 
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to discover the laws of Implication Tor error potential* Just ae Greenberg 
(t9G6) tn ht8 work on impllcatlonal univeraali diicovered certain formal 
regularltlea to tiarmonli^ within languagei, predictive syatemattc CA will be 
able to aay where, given certain language mliflt types, the learner will 
encounter learning difficulties* 

In the space that remains 1 wish to mention two further problems of the CA 
hypothesis* They are related problems as each concerns the phenomenon of 
Interference strength* 

The first raises the question of typological distance between source and target 
languages, and the degree to which this distance Is proportional to Interference 
strength* If, as a native speaker of English, I try to learn German, will my 
task be easier, since English arxl German are cognate* than would be the case 
If 1 were learning ^ relatively exotic language, like Chinese? The traditional 
CA standpoint Is stated by Barrutia (1967): '*lt was not an unexpected discovery 
to find that these Interferences are conslderab^ less between languages of the 
same Immediate origin and Increase In relative proportion as the more distant 
languages mesh in a common but far^removed source language* " That some 
languages ar£harder to learn than others* given a certain L*l* as the starting 
point. Is general^ accepted* Cleveland et al (1^0), speaking for English 
L*l* students* point out that French, German* Rumanian, Spanish and Italian 
are learned in two.thirds of the time needed to achieve the same proficiency 
in HHSslan, Greek, Finnish* and In half the time needed for Chinese* Japanese* 
Vietnamese* The diplomatic corps of most countries also classify foreign 
languages on a ecaie ranging from 'hard' to ' easy' * Since It seems that no 
language is IntrinflicaHy harder than any other • native infants acquire any 
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Inh^ago in about the some time - the crux of the airflculty must be the L. 1. 
of the learner. Out Lee (19681 takes the opposite view: that an L. 2. 
typologicaHy exotic vis-H-vis the L.l . will not ht Interferea with, and he 
cklms that learning Oninese lifted him Into ^ new orMt of non-Interference. 

One relatively new insight Intu the problem is provided by current programs 
in the U.S.A. to teach to speakers ot socially stigmatised nonstaivdard dialects 
a standani dialect of English. To qualify as two dialects of the sami^ language, 
the two systems must be typologicaltY close, of course, much closer than two 
languages, even cognate ont^s. Do we in fact lenrr an cvtra dialect of own 
language more easitY than we learn a second language? 1 contend that we do. 
Yet even on this point there Is disagreement. In a recent book edited by 
Baratz and Shuy (1069) and devoted to the problems of ti»aching literacy to 
speakers of nonstandard dialects, two scholars clash head-on. Gooc^man 
(p. 14) holds firmty to the belief that interference strength la proportional to 
typological distance: 

"The more divergence there is between the dialect of the learner and the 
dialeet of learning, the more difficult will be the task of learning to read. " 

Sh^y (p* 130) takes the opposite view, that of W. Lee, Insisting that the 
grosser dlfferenees between two dialects are less obtrusive than the minor 
ones: 

concluding . , that the greater the difference between standard and non- 
standard grammatical Items^ the more lik^tY the Intermediate child is to 
have developed an ability to read It suceessfultY aloud." To Illustrate, Shuy 
shows that reading difllculty is greater when minimal D»l» ;D»2, dlfferenees 
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are invoived^ aa betweent 



{John house <■ John's houae) 

{ } 

{She a cook - She's a cook] 



The reading difficulty is less when grosser interdlaJectal differences are 



involved, e, g. : 



He don' 



I got no toys 



He doetn't have at>y toys 



DA. 



He don't be there ever - He isn't ever there 



The Jast probJem aJso concerns Interference strength* The keystone of 
interference theoiry ta that LA. habits (or cognitive modes) are so deeply 
Ingrained that they intrude on the habits and cognition territory of the 
being learnt^ So we expect the strongest habits to exert the most Inferf erence * 
Why ia It, then, that when learning a third language it Is the Interference from 
the second Janguage, not the LA., which in the stronger? This ia even more 
surprising when and bear UttJe resemblance to each other. I 
suggest just two expJanations. The flrat ia that the phenomenon of L.2. 
intruding on ta not Interference In the §ame sense as it is generally 
understood in OA, That thia may be the case 1^ supported by the fact that 
learners are often consciously aware of L.2. Intruding On L. 3*, but 
Interference (of LA. on L, 2,) is unconscious. Therefore It Is probtibJe that, 
while intrusion' of L.2. onto L. 3. la going on, at the aame time there la 
Interference of the L, K onto the L. 3, I wish teachers of foreign lartguagea 
would publtcine their observations of ' interference* and ' Intrusion' , 

An alternative explanation of 'intrusion' Is in terms of psychological 'aef » 
nft It has been defined with reference to l^unguage by followers of the Georgian 
(U.S*S.Ht) Bchool of ycraHo»ka psychology, led by Uxnadsle. Psychological 
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Bet d^termlnc^a our expectancy, which in turn shapes our behaviour. Applied 
to foreign^ language learning. It might suggest that ^ strategy for aucceas 
unconsciously adopted by the learner is to expect difference. Therefore the 
L. t . ia 9hut out, and gaps in one' b knowledge of the L. 3. are preferably 
filled by material. The strategy may be a natural reaction to confrontation 
by a foreign language, or it may be inculcated by our teaching. Perhaps 
teachers, overenthused by the siructural Itngulatic belief in the idiosyncrasy 
of languages, tend to overemphasise the diffei^nces and to underplay the 
similarltied. There Is in CA, of course, no suggestion, implicit <^r explicit, 
that we teach contraetively. iiadllch (1065) has misinterpreted CA in ascribing 
such a methodological implication to it. Others who misunderstand the CA 
I^Vpotheais m this way tend to overstreas the negative transfer potential of 
L.2. learning situations, apparently unaware of the great potentials for 
positive transfer that exist. Perhaps, then, we can explain the learner' s 
propensity to ^esort to L. 2. , when his knowledge of an L. 3. fails him, as 
a desperate bid to exclude the L. 1. at all c ^sis, ar^ kind of foreign. ness 
being preferred to using the L. I. 

I have had time only to touch upon some basic problems in the domain of CA. 
These three particular problems have been selected from a lar^e number 
because progress in Applied Linguistics will depend on their satisfactory 
solution. 

NOTE 

I. This paper was read at the GAL Conference 1071 in Stuttgart. 
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R, Loe (London) 



HOW CAN CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTIC STUDIES HELP FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 

TEACHING?* 



' Learning a language' does not merely Involve getting familiar with its formn 
and the ways In which the forms are reUted. A Unguage is not a disembodied 
phenomenon but something which refers to and copes with everyday experience* 
Furthermore, it Is something not to be understood except In so far as we 
understand that experience, and perhaps not even then* That U to say, we 
shall^not understand the sentence Zmrzllna Je v lednlcl unless we have learnt 
st^me Czechs but canniu^t full> understand either that sentence or The lee cream 
ta in the refrigerator unless we hnve learnt what both ice cream and a 
refrigerator are* Language mingles wltK growing knowledge and experience. 
It Is nlso a means of communicating and Interacting with other people* Thus 
It cannot be regarded ae a kind of jigsaw puzzle or marvellous complicated 
machine which can be examined and understood (up to a point) apart from Its 
use In everyday living, it Is not, for Instance^ like a radio set, the functioning 
of which can be studied without reference to the content of the speech and 
music it relays* Nor^ so far as the language Joarner Is concerned, is 
language acquisition so much a matter of understanding how the forms are 
used as of successfully using them* 

The point I wish to make here^ however. Is that foreign. language learning 
means learning to use the forms to cOpe with experience and does not simply 
mean getting acquainted with the formv. The dichotomy between the forms of 
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a language (above alL the syntactic forms) and their uses Is essentiai, it 
seems, for the language-teacher, whose main task ie to ensure that his 
pupils can use the forms for communication* And * to digress for a moment - 
there appears to be no reason for assuming that the Job has to be done in two 
stages: first, teaching the forms and thereafter teaching the uses of the 
forms on the contrary, forms and usee appear too closely bound together 
for this to be reasonable to attempt. 

Such is linguistic econon^y that many of the forms have a number of different 
uses, more or less distinct, and therefore present a number of more or 
less distinct learning and teaching problems. There are numerous examples 
in English; for instance, the definite article, and the so-called present 
perfect tense-form* Adult students ask 'When should one use the present 
perfect and when the simple past? ' A fair question, though not easy to answer 
In terms th^ can understand and app^y. To seek a descriptive rule accurate 
enough to indicate all the circumstances in which the one but not the other can 
be used seems futile, landing the learner in a desert of abstraction. Instead, 
one :an on^y try to embo<ty the uses In situations which the learners can 
grasp and ^vhich have some appeal to them, that is, try to involve the learners 
In simultaneous experience of the form and of part of the experience or 
'reality' that, so to speak, belongs ^vlthlt. At any one point in the teaching 
process the learner Is thus acquiring a knowledge of * or, perhaps better, 
a feeling for - a range of circumstances (larfe^ extra* linguistic) In which 
such and such a form (e,g, a teneo-form) can iafe}y be used. The range 
must be narrow at first (for instance, a small number of situations found or 
created in the classroom or dlsco^/ered In pictures), and the success with 
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which Lhc range t9 expanded is in a hl0i degree a measure of ihe success or 
the teaching* 

Learning a language is learning to fit forms and circumsUncee (situations) 
together, and this Is o gradual process* First, there Is the obvioos fact that 
the ra^ge of circumstances wlde> A language^learnOr with a good basic 
command constant^ continues to become aware of new clreumstances, often 
differing but slightly from those known to him, in which this or that form 
enn be used* It is a gradual process, however, for yet aaother reason - 
r^re^, 1 thiak, stated or recognised — aad this Is that full mastery of the 
use of one form depends on mastery of the use of others* The uses are, 
indeed, mutually determinative, in the sense that the process of grasping 
'^ne - that is to say, of pr<jgres9lve(y grasping the range of circumstances 
In which it can be used ^ depends , to &ome extent at least , on grasping the 
range of circumstances in which others can be osed. When you have relative^ 
little to choose from, through having experienced the oses of few forms, 
} are presumably more like(y to err by associating a form with circumstanees 
to which it is inappropriate* (When you have on^ one tool, you try to do 
various things with It J 

Let me try to illustrate this by reference to the tense.forms of English, In 
talking or writing about something which has happened In the past, various 
tense -forms can be used. The learner may already have grasped one of tfie 
Uses of the present perfect, name(y, that which refers to an action recent(y 
performed, the result being still visible, as In You've dropped your 
handkercMef > means of examples of this sort, presented in an interesting 
and meaningful way, a certain narrow range of circumstances (perhaps, to 
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begin with, hclonging to the classroom alone) becomes associated in the 
leanier' s mind with use of the present perfect form, nnd the form with the 
circumstances. At a further stage of learning lliere are otiier uses of the 
present perfect t(w> be grasped: for example^ that which manages to refer to 
past happenings without specifying when they it^ok plate, as in lie has visited 
mj^riy countries. Command of this use uioy seem far removed from command 
of the You' ve dropped your handkerchief use, and so al fjrst it may be if, for ease 
0^ learning progress, none of the ex^ijnples come near referring lo present time. 
Later, however there will be such occurretices as Has Peter been away for his 
holiday? Yes, he has (although the effect of this action may not be visible in 
sunburn) and They've moved lo Brighton, I hear (though one can only Imagine 
them there and may not bather to do that). At this stage the learner begins to 
acquire a better appreciation oflhe You've dropped your handkerchief range 
of occurrences, feeling that after all the essential leature is not thai the 
effect of the action is visible but something else* And if either of these uses 
of the present perfect form is experienced along with certain uses of, say, 
the present continuous and the going to forms, whether taught earlier or not, 
then again there is 'sharpening' or strengthening of the command of any 
one because of skill with the others. So the association of utterances like 
It's going to land . She' s going to cook the dinner , etc. with situations of a 
certain type is all the belter perceived when there is awareness of the 
association of 11' s landing . She's cooking the dinner > etc. , and also of It's ^ 
landed. She has_cooked the dinner etc. with situation's of other types. 

If lime allowed, It would not be difficult to give other examples. For instance, 
evOn with good circumstantial presentation of the adjective red. Is there 
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.^mpJt^fe j<>^**«P of It (i ot its reference) until there ha& been ci rcunistantlal 

t*xpc^rietKe >f other colour. adjectivee too? It tnkes some lime to learn red, 

beCiiUH^' it Likes some lime to learn what l9 nftmed otherwise^ It is not a 

niittter i*r xt*tlinfi la knaw tiie phenomena themselves > but neither is i* a , purely 

lin^iiistiL matter, it is a matter ut learning to associate, or to re. associate, 

l>henom^na and ian^unge, 

Simllailv with uses of the deftttite and Indefinite articles, one cannot have 

ma^iered fully an^y one use x>f Uie until one has grasped usob of a and doubtless 

i>thei tihCi of the also. The .contrasts in various ways with a, but these are not 

merely formal contrasts, the:y tnvt>lve contrasts in the situations to which the 

lan^age makes reference. 

As J have sufj^^ested eisewhere, a language cannot, for language -teaching 

purpasics, t>e regarded as 't* collection of separable and self-sufficient parts' 

On .he i.untrar?, the pnKs (though that hard^Y seems the word) are'mutual^y 

2 

dependent and mittuallj* determinative', 

h'or this reason* if for no otiier* it seems unsound to say that ihe linguistic 
twoutent of <i fareigfi-ianguiige course should be based on the apj^arent differences 
betU'een the learners* native language and the language to be learnt> as If the 
apparent identities or i^imilaHties could tie ignored. A language Is not that 
Idnd of a patchwork, if it is a patchwork at all. Some features are easier to 
teach than others in a given learning. situation, but to leave them out would 
surely be to take an over.;9implo and erroneous view of language^learning. 
The use of sucli features is determir^C'd by the use of oth^r features, and 
vice vrersa, and as the command of one tiling grows the command of other 
things Is able to grow* In planning a foreign* language course^ one should have 
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that hiiij^ua^'C (the uses of Its main fornisl, in mind as a basis rather than 
supposed differences between it and the learners* own. Apart from this, can 
we yet ninke rensonahiy complete comparieotis of the ways \n wlUch the main 
forms of two languitfips are used to refer to and cope with experience? ' 

Contrustive studies c^n nevertheless be of great use to the language teacher. 
AUhouj^h errors should be observed rather than guessed at, contrastive atudy 
^.an often reveal their orl^fins. Awareness of the origins promotei^ a sympathetic 
attitude on the teiicher's part, otherwise there is an almost inevitable tendency 
to think the l&,(rner shghtty stupid. Understanding of the origins also opens 
up the possibility i^f remedinl work* and perhaps of so 'placing* the difficulty 
it) tlie course that its difficnlty is minimised. 

Interference from the learner's first language is not the only cause of error* 

or the on^y type of interference. At an/ point in the learning process, 
expectations have been aroused hy what has already been acquired of the 
language * expectations as to the iiature of what remains to be acquired, the 
kind of forms* the kinds of use to be made of the forms. The effect of analogy 
is to throw forward in the learner' s path beliefs about the language which are 
only in part Justified by what he has still to learn, and there is thus some 
conflict between unknown and known. If, for example, when the present 
perfect is introduced, none but regular past participle forms are usod 
( walked , opened ^ etc, and not drawn, written* j^hut > etc) the learner is likely 
to expect d rawed , wriited, etc, , even if he does not produce these forms. It 
would be helpful to have contrastive studies of a kind revealing some of the 
ituerference caused by what has already been learnt of the new language. 
Studies of this sort would be based on observation of performance at 
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successlve stageG in a course, but full nccount would have to be tnken of the 
teaching procedures adopted and the resulting statement would not nscessarl^ 
be valid for other procedures. Anty assessment of teaching procedures might 
include the question: How can the setting up of erroneous expectations 
be avoided? far as the participle forms previoue(y mentioned are concerned, 
erroneous expectation m^ght be weaker If a mixed batch of regular and 
Irregular forms were Introduced slmultanaoue^. 

Comrastive studies of both types can be very helpful in revealing wijy the 
learner has certu'n difficulties, rather tha , in showing up what i^Q difficulties . 
are. Prediction of what they ought to ee seems roundabout. Vet it has to be 
admitted that contrastlve analysis m^ gx^e deeper understaidlr.^ of the nature 
of the error. 

In conclusion - and 1 hopo not irrelevant^ — I would like to say scmethlng 
about eager itj please and easy to please, so often on parade in contemporary 
linguistics. If, as I havo Suggested, the teaching of a forei^ language Is not 
slmp^, or even cnaln^, a matter ^f familiarising the learners with its forms, 
but Ifl more accurately to be described as enabling the learners to associate 
the forms appropriate^ ^l^h circum^tanccSf then how can one do this for the 
two atructurej here in Question? Flr4t(y, if there ic any danger of confusing 
tliem^ It would seem necessaty to keep them at first well apart, by bringing 
*hecn Into the language course at wlde^ separated points of time* Secondly, 
I would not introduce them by me^ns of these examplea, which refer to 
twlrcumstances more ' abstract' (la a loose sense of the word) and less readi(y 
i;>bserved and understood thar certain others* Thlrd^, how they are Introduced 
depends in pari on What has been taught previously* 
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The et^flerlo pleaae structure not very hard to leach and should probably 
be brought In a long time hefore the easy to pleaee structure - not of course 
that one would normally plan in this way, with an illustration from linguistics 
as 0 starting«potnt! Indeed, in a classroom course, the structure may have 
slipped in already, as an Incidental, with the teacher's Are you ready? 
repeated on a number of occasions, p.nd expandable without explanation to 
Are you ready to begin Formal teaching hardly seems to be necessary, 
though the teacher should be aware of the instances the class seems to have 
absorbed. Younger children are often anxious to clean the blackboard, or to 
write or draw on It, and Who wants to clean the blackboard? can readily be 
brought in and explains itself. Jotin wants to clean tt - he' s eager to clean It: 
this may be obvious* Is Bill eager to clean it? * It rf^ay be equally obvious 
that BUI is not < 

Similarly clear situations lending themselves to the use of this structure In 
the classroom may be associated with the wish to do other things, e^g. to 
re.tell a story, to work a piece of equipment, or to sei^ a film. Once the 
structure has been Introduced and understood In clearly perceptible situations, 
use can bo made from time to time ot situations which are less perceptible* 
Some of these the learners should find in their readlng.texts, where the 
getieral meaning of the whole will help to Illuminate the meaning of particular 
phrases* As far as comprehension goes, there is no great teaching problem^ 
Time is needed to develop easy production, and sitbstltuilon tables, preferably 
besed on meantnf^ful passages, may be a help* Incidentally, the number of 
common adjectlv€<^ which can take part In this structure Is very limited: ready , 
anxious, willing, eager, glad^ and a few more. 
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thi' example LIscLf docs not i^ffcr a i^ood stalling. pot nl, as the situation of 
Ht' iS easy tt> please la nU »i simple and visually obvious One. What Obvious 
»Ltiiatioim in tlie classroom lend tliems^etves to the use of this structure? 
Dmwin^f and wtittiij^ on the blackboard, for insinncQp There may be details 
in a picturep ' Can you see the name on this shop? ' ' No, I can' t, it' s too 
smnllp * It' s hard to see p ' Sotnethiiig else - a cupboard - may be very 
heavy, tind hard to movep on the otiior hand, a li^ht chair is easy to nrvOve p 
I here i^^ no aevore te<ic luiig prnblem lie re either, so long as one begins with 
the 'concrete' diid ei^sitv perceptiblep (f see no urgent reason for teaching 
Uie tn^nnform^Uion it is easily moved or It js easily seen at tliis stagep) 

I havt* jjlcked on eagej' to please and easy to please for no better reason than 
that they hnve been, so to speaki In the newsp However, I thinH they serve 
UH well as anything to iUuatrato the point tliat Ian j^uage. teaching is esaeitiaOy 
the association oi forms with types of situationp Whnt possible me: Mng could 
the forms have except for this association.? Nobody could Imagine easy/eager 
t^ please to confusable who had sertoiis(y considered how to teach them by 
situational meansp 

In so lar as we need - perhnps in language -course planning - to contrast forms, 
we should contrast them together with the types of situation with which they 
are nssoclaiedp 
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NOTES 

1, Thifl article is a slightly modified version of a paper read al the AlLA 
Conference in Cambridge, 1969, and has not been publUhed elsewhere, 

2* Cf* 'Thoughts on Contrastive Linguistics In the Context of Language 

Teaching', in the Kfonograph Series on Lang^aj^es and LinEUisUcQ. No* 21, 
1968, 19th Annual Round Table, ed, by J, E, Alatie, Georgetown University 
School of Languages and Linguistics, p, 192» 
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LJiljanft Mihailovl6 {University of NiS) 

EXISTENTIAL SENTENCES IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 

IntroducUon* We shtiU call "extstential sentencda" aU thoae sentences that 
are introduced by the eo-called ^'existential" or ^'non* locative" there ^ In the 
followlag examples the existential there is Italicized, while the locative there 
is not. 

(1) There 's a car behind the houss. 

(2) There's a car there* 

(3) Behind the house there' s a car* 

(4) There, there 's a car* 

The non*locative there is easily distinguished from locative there , since the 

two woi^s differ both phonologies l^y and diet ribut tonally. The phonological 

and distributional criteria, as well criteria based on transformational 

potential, for distinguishing the two homographs have been stated exhaustive - 
1 2 

ly by Jesperson and Allan * We shquld only like to mention the weU- 
establlshed fact that existential there behaves syntactically ae subject of 
the sentence (Jeapersen calls it *'quasi«flubject'* ), though it le not in number 
agreement with the finite verb. There , like the expletive it» Is a kind of 
position filler, which entails the displacement of the Initial NP in the sentence 
and functions as subject in questions, short answers, question. tags and other 
similar constructions, inverted statements, and some other transforms. 

(5) There has been a lot of rain lately* ' 

(6) Has thore been a lot of rain lately? 

(7) Yes, there has. 

(6) There has been a lot of rain late(y, hasn't there? 
(0) There has never been euch a lot of rain. 
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(10) Never has there been such a lot of rain* 

Here Is one more transformntlon in which there beh&ves aa subject. 

Sentences where a non.factlve verb is followed by a eentential complement 

can undergo a transformation which turne the initial NP of the embedded clauee 

Into the subject of the main clause, converting the rest of the embedded clause 
5 

into an Infinitive phrase. 

(11) It seems thatjie is a good man. 

(12) lie seems to be a good man. 

(13) It seems that there has been ^ lot of rain late(y< 
There seems to have been a lot of rain lately* 

Source of existential THERE. Existential there Is an abstract ftinction word 

^^existential functor'*}, but its source and status has not been unequivocally 

determined either In TG grammar or grammars of more traditional 
6 7 

orientation. Chomsky and Perlmutter argue that there la not present in the 
deep structure, but Is Imxerted transformationally. Fillmore suggests that 
in such sentences as; 

(15) There are some books on the shelf 

there Is the pro. form of the left copy of the locative actant. Starting from 

the underlying structure 

(16) Pres be with sotne books on the shelf 

either with some books can be made subject entailing the deletion of the 

proposition with; 

( 17) Some books » on the shelf 

or the locative may be copied in eubject position; 

(16) on the shelf are with dome books on the ehslf 

jud then replaced by the pro-form Uiere, so that (19) Is obtained: 

(19) There are some b<iokf) on the shelf. 

Er|c 69 
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If all BOfit^ni^ed introduced by the exidtefitlal there were of the locative lype 

Fillmore's thesis might be accepted* But a large number of them are not 

(e*g* There's evidence that he Is a murderer. There are some prisoners 

who have escagedJ and it would be awkward to have to establish various 

sources for the existential operator^ It would be much simpler to account 

for the source of existential there If the view that the category of noun le a 

basic one were rejected and Bach's suggestion that "a system of ciuantlflers 

aad variables Is worth exploring as a possible part of the base rules** were 

adopteO^ We shall assume that, the existential there Is the existential 

quantifier of formal loglc3, and that 3 is present in the under(ying structure 

of a noun phrase, so that 
a (some) horse 

could t>e derived from (the variable corresponds to a referential Index) 

(20) (3^c) (x is ahorse ) 

or translated Into more explicit terms: 

(21) there is an x, such that x is ^ horse 

If this suggestion is adopted then the logical consequence would be that 
existential there Is geuerated at a very, abstract level with every noun phrase 

r ' 

which has in Its structural Index |_- definite^ referentialj « 
Existential quantifiers * The existential functor 3 is the logical symbol for 
existential quantification and It may be realized In surface structure either 
as there Is + existential quantifier + nominal; 

(22) there Is a book 

or as existential quantifier + nomlnah 

(23) a bookt some book 

Existential quantifiers are those that claim that at least one memDer of a 
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set Ib roferr^d to ( a, flome, much ^ many , few , several, one, two, thrge^ 
jatc* , Bomebody , something ), whereas universal quantifier* claim that all or 
any membert^) of a set ere referred to ( Mj bothj eyery> each , a jn y, eyeiy- 
body , everything^ ), The function of the existential quantifier Is to single out 
one, two, three etc, , or an Indefinite number from alt existing objects of the 
same class and to direct the hearer's or reader's attention to them, 

(2A)^towel>ae on the floor* 

(25) There was a towel on the floor* 

But: 

(26) Both towels were on the floor* 

(27) * There were both towels on the floor. 

As we can see from (27) universal quantifiers are excluded from existential 
sentences, Beeldee the universal quantifiers, there are other referential 
devices which are Incompatible with existential quatlflcatlon* All referential 

devices that det<irmine uniquely ( this , that, thSj my, y ou r, etc *, John , John's , 

11a 12 
h 2211' .Si£'' ^ Incompatible with existential quantification. 

We have already mentioned that NPs in existential predications must have the 
featuree definite, f roferontialj and we have stated which quantifiers are 
compatible with existential quantification. But some of thoiie quantifiers euch 

as^, somebodty are not Interpretabte as existential In every context* ]n (28)^ 

(28) A cat doesn't like vegetables, 

a in the initial NP a generic determiner, paraphrasable as the universal 
quantifier "aqy**, and therefore lacks the feature^f referential] , which makes 

It incompatible with the existential hinctor there) whereae a In (29) 

(29) A c^t was sleeping on the mat. 

Is paraphrasable by "a ceriain^*, therefore the indefinite HP a cat has the 
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feature [+refcrentlay so that the requirements for an exiatential quantifica* 

tioii are satisfied; 

(30) There was a cat sleeping on the mat. 

The NP a book is ^mbt^ous as to the feature ^referentialj in (31): 

(31) 1 want to buy a book on Yugoslavia. 

^definite, ^referential} 
meaning '*any book on Yugoslavia**, "I don't care which book", ao that it 
cannot be concatenated with there, tn its alternative interpretation a book 
Is ^*deflnite, +referentlal| meaning "a certain book'* Bo that (31) can be 

paraphrased as: 

(32) There's a book on Yugoslavia I want to buy. 

The ao^called "indefinite pronouns'* (aomebod^. soma one* some thing ) are 

made explicitly referential in sentences introduced by existential there while 

in other types of predication they may be non-expUclt in that respect* 

( When he comes back from work he gives 
somebody a Uft* 

(34) There's somebody he gives (i Uft to when 
he comOs back from work* 

In (33) aomebody may be thti same person each time, but it need not, ^whereas 

in (34) it must be the game person. 

Noun phrases wUwh arc not explicitly quantified are Interpretable as 

referential when concatenated with existential there t 

(35) There are non-poisonous snakes. 

whereas their paraphrases without the existential there must have the 

existential quantifier explicitly stated: 

(36) Some snakes are non. poisonous. 
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The NP s nakes in (57): 

(37) Snakea are non-polBonous* 
16 

can be Interpreted only aa generic and (36) and (37) cannot be In a 

paraphrase relation. If the aynotxymy of (36) and (39) li to t>e praierved, 

eome ^ ( certain) must be expUcltty ateted In the underUned NP of (39)t 

(30) There are gueatjone that you d<m't aak 
becauae you are afraid of the aniwera 
to them* 

(39) You don't ask some (certain) queationa 
becauae you are afraid..*. 

We have stated before that the quantifier a t y^ cannot quantify a noun phrase 

which follows existential there, because auch an Np lacka the feature 

^-^referentlalj , Anything and anybody cannot be Introduced ^ exlatentlal 

there^for the same reaaon. We shall call theae quantiflera any^, anything ^ » 

oigbo^j to dlallnguleh them from the Isomorphic forma any^ * ftaythlng „, 

anybo<iyj which are variante of some , something and aomebo(ty In hypothetical 

17 

atatementa, questions and negatives. 

(40) Is there any tea In the tea-pot ? 

(41) If there Isn't at\y tea In the tea*pot 
VU have a cup of mllkt 

(42) ta there anybody In that room ? 

A negated existential predication means an empty sett 

(43) There's nobody at home. 

(44) There's nothing In that drawer. 

(45) There's no sugar* 

(46) There's none* 

General existential statements . There be v NP rarely constitutes a 
predication In ftecif, since sentences of general existential type where the 
existence of an entity la aeserted, denied or questioned are natural only In 
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philosophical contexts. 

(47) It U plain, to begin with, that senilble 
qufiUtles fall Into genera. There are col- 
ours, there are sounds, there are smells 
and tastes [Russell (1951 , 162)] 

Outsldd philosophical language, There+be+NP as a general existential 

statement, appears under contrastlve atr^as which Implies some kind 

context dependence, being an answer to a question or a contradiction ot a 

10 

prevloua statement as will be obvious from the following examples: 

(48) A; Do you really believe In fairies ? 
B; Yes, 1 do. THERE ARE fairies, 

(49) A: Nobody has ever seen a white monkey, 

(50) B: There ARE white monkeys, 

(51) A; I'm afraid to go out tonight. There are 

GHOSTS, 19 

B; Don't be silly* There AREN'T any ghoata* 
A' There AHE ghoste. There are TOO ghosts. 

Though: 

(52) Monkeys exist* 

may be considered tautological or semantlcallY empty It is a grammatically 
well formed sentence* while (53) and (S4) are unacceptable: 

(5^ * There are monkeys* V 

(54) * There are books. 

without an |nderstood locative- or some other adverbial which is recoverable 

^ . 20 
from the^nitext, 

(55) a. What animals are there in theae 

forests? 
b. There are monkeys* 

The flframmatlcal acceptability of sentences Introduced by existential the re 

seems to depend on our ontological eommitmente* 

(56) * There AHE books/ 
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|i not acc^ptablft as a general exlatentlal etatement. I.e. as a etatement 

aaaerting the ftxistence oC objecta auch aa books. The exlatence of objects 

tuch aa books M established and their availability at some location may be 

stated, questioned or denied, whereas the existence of fairies, ghosts and 

unicorns Is not established and can therefore be debated. That Is why the 

grammatical acce()tabUlty of general existential statements of everyday 

language mirrors our ontological commitments. 

General existential statements of the following type: 

(57) There are wise people. 
(5C) There are nine planets. 

are acceptable not only because some vague locaJve such as "In this world^* 

and **our solar system" Is iinderstood, but because the adjective "wise" and 

the numeral **nJlne" have predicative Import. 

(59) There are people who are wisei 

Since (60); 

(60) * There Is honesty. 

is not acceptable as a general exlatentlal statement, existential sentences 
m^ often contain a general noun such as thing Introducing an abstract 
nominal! 

(61) There is such a thing as honesty. 

(62) There Is such a thing as a run oC bad luck. 

There are certain an^^phorlc elements (which are not confined to existential 
statements) which mark existential sentences as context bound* They could 
form a special category which could be sstebllshed only in reference to 
discourse. We shall mention only such and o the r since we cannot pursue 
the subject here. It requires [Urther study and formal treatment. Such and 
other pronomlnalise propositions and signify that a deletion over eentence 
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boundary has taken plaLO* (63) and (64) would be unacceptable without the 

anaphoric e!omonts< 

(03) There are such examples (understood: 
as the onea juat adduced). 

(64) There are olhor examples (underatood; 
than the ones just adduced). 

The existential [MA In Serbo-CroAtlan. The formal SC correspondent of the 

English oxlstenHal there+be phrase Is th*^ eo-caUed "impersonal" IttA* 

[MA, which is a non. concord form, la isomorphic with the present tense third 

perse. 1 oMftular of the verb [MATl ( = have). The verb be in exiatentlal pre. 

dications, though a carrier of number concord, is, tn fact, like Its SC 

correspondent IMA, an impersondl form as It is not In opposition to the fo^m 

am and the second person form are as can be aoen from: 

21 

(65) There Is you and myself. 

The rules concerning the acceptability of general existential statements hold 

good across bath languages. The example: 

(66) ♦ Ima kr^Jlga. (There are books.) 

IS unut^ceptable as a t^ontext Independent statement just as its English equivalent 

Is, whereas: 

(67) IMA duliova. (There ABE ghosts. ) 

le acceptable aa the contrastlve stress points to Its dependence on the previous 
context. The NP duhova (^ghosts) is Inflected for the genitive plural^ as the 
form IMA Introduces plural NPs inflected for the genitive. It Is worth 
noticing that the verb postojatl ('exi?t) is often used In SC as a translation 
equivalent of there-tbe In general existential fitatements, postojati being much 

more frequent than exist is In English. In example (47) 

there ard colours, there are sounds, 
there are smells and tastea 

76^ 
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ihevQ are wculd be rendered into SC aB**p08tojc"; 



pOBtoje boje, postoje zvukovl, postojc 
mirisi 1 ukusi* . . . 



The use of if/iA in the above examples would not euggeet the assertion of 
eiclstence in a philosophical context, but would gtve the impreaslon of an 
unsaturated predication and arousa expectation of some complement (e*g* Ima 
boja koje su ]arke =there are colours which are bright , etc) 

Existential 'locative sentences ^ Although all existential 8ent«r?es could be 

22 

interpreted as being implicitly locative it seems to us that tiie setting up 

of a special sxistential locative type is warranted from & linguistic point of 
23 

view. The justification for this attitude will be much mors obvious once we 

establish the other SC translation equivalente of English existential 

sentences, which are much more semantlcally discriminative than the 

English sentences introduced by the existential there> The fundamental 

difference between & statement such as: 

(06) There AHE fairies. IMA vila. 
(assuming even that a general locative such as the universe** is implied) 



is that (69) must have a concrete deleted locative which ie recoverable frcm 
the context, while (66) need not. In (70): 



the existence of lions is being taken for granted and their availability at a 

certt^in location Is being^ asserted* When we ask: 

(71) Are there llone in Ima 11 u Af^lci lavova? 

Africa ? 



andi 



(69) There are llons. 



Ima lavova. 



(7o) a. What animals are Kakvlh ilvotinja Una 
there in this desert? u ovoj puetinji? 

b* There are lions. Ima lavova^ 
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we do not question the exlitence of lions but ihelr aveillablllty at a certain 
2A 

location , BO that thi& sotting up of a locatlve«exldtentlal typo of Bontenco 1b 

warranted not only on semantic but on llngulatlc grcunde as welL 

The unmarked word order In Ehgllah locative ^existential sentences (the 

temporal adverb belr^g taken as a location In time) ia: 

Thare + be + NP + Loc 
(the NP following there * be la the grammatical subject, the locative following 

It Is the predicative), while the nnmarked word order In SC eqnlvalents Is : 

Loc + Ima + NP 

(73) There le a garage Iza ku^e Ima garaia. 
behind the house* 

(73) There's a concert U pet satl lm& koncert. 
at five o'clock. 

That the locative Is Interpretable as the predicative can be seen from the 
synonymous pairs: 

(74) A towel was on the floor. 

(75) There wae a towel on the floor. 

Though the cognitlvo meaning of (74) and (75) Is the same, (74) Is more 
emphatic and would probably be pronounced with sentence stress on TOWKL, 
thereby showing surprise at finding snch an object as a towel where It does 
not belong. 

Though (74) la acceptable, (76) would be much less so: 
(78) A concert Is at five o'clock* 
and (77) is unacceptable: 

(77) * Running water Is in the house. 

It is an Idiosyncrasy of Bi^llsh surface structure that In sentences where 

be^-Loc constitutes predication indefinite referential NPd are not frequent 

In Initial position^ Some sentences such as (78): ^ 

o 78 
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(78) Somobodly was In the kitdien, 

are more acceptable than ottiera though at present Uii8 Intuitive feoUng 

escaped formalization. 

The locative phrase may be thematizx^d In EhgUsh existential 

sentences, but the locative In initial position ueually suggests context 

dependence and such sentences are &s a nil^ etyUSblcal^y marked as belonging 

to connected written nan^atlve pres^. The thematised locative ties up with 

27 

what Is known from previous context. 

(79) They moved tlong the hall. At the end of the 
halljthere was a' window and a man v.'as looking out of it* 

This inversion, very fre<tuent In written English, especially where the subjea 

is a "heavy^^ noun phrase and the nominal predicate is a locative 

preposltlonai phrase, usually dispenses with existential there; 

{^0) The placa was bounded on Ihe northern side 
by a low balcogy filled in below with cup* 
boards, . . . A^bove the baiceniy were five long 
windows, each about five feet high, thrcujgh 
which 

But If the EnifUsh existential sentence appears tu included position, i.e. if 
It is a constituent of another NP+VP string, the locative cannot t:tke initial 
position. 

fOl) In one corner of the room ( there) is a piano* 

(62) *I don't know whethe r in one comer of tne 
room (there) is a piano. 

(63) There's a concert at five o'clock . 

(84) *If at five o'clock (tliere) is a concert, 
we shall cancel the meeting. 
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The locative In SC oxlstentlal sentftncos prosorvea the iamo freedom of 
movement In an embedded clause ai It has In an Independent clause (of 
course, with ellght differences In emphaili). 

(65) U jednom uglu eobe Imft klavlr* 

(Q6) Ne znam da U u jednom uglu tobe 
Ima kUvlr* 

(67) Ne znam da 11 Ima klavlr U Jednom 
uglu sobe. 

(66) U pet satl Ima koncert. 

(69) Al^o u pet aatl Ima koncert otkaza. 
6emo saatanakt 

(90) Ako Ima koncert u pet eati , otka. 
za<£emo aattattak* 

Bulee pertaining to SC equivtlenta of E exlatential-WatlVe aentencest Since 
SC exlstetUlal aentencee have not received formal treatment by authors of 
SC ^ammate we shall try to state briefly aoma rules applicable to aentencea 
Introduced by existential IMA and Ita corresponding perfect form BILO JE, 
eapeclally with respect to the case form of NP they Introduce. 

From the SC translation equivalents of E seittencee (72) and (73) we can see 
that existential IMA Introduces an NP in nominative form (ga ra ia ^ koncert) > 
IMA IS f*.)llowed by the nominative form of nouns that have the features [^^slnjf*^ 
+countij 

(91) U baStl ima jedan lavt (There's a 
lion in the garden.) 

If IMA Introduces ^ countable NP in the plural^ the NP Is inflected for the 

genitlvst 

(92) U Afrlci ima lavova. (there are 
lions in AfrlCeT) 

If IMA introduces an NP with the features j^-plural, -countijthe NP is Inflected 
for the genitive. 
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(93) U kuUjt Imajeiora. (ThereN 
uu|rur In the sugar, UnO 

thoii;^ti the /^enttlve form may alternate wJth the nominative (there is a slight 

30 

fifetnantic dlfferoitce, the genitive otnphnsizing the partitive meaning)^ 

(34) U hIa:JnJ](Ci Inin plvo, (There's beer 
in tlie frldgeO 

05) U tiladnjaCI ima plva. (There's some beer 
In the frIdgeO 

Tht^nMw?*^ in rendered into SC bv Ue non-Goncord form BILO JE, which Is 

Jflomorphic ^^'i^h the perf5Gt thli:^ porson neuter singular form of Ihe verb 

bill ("to be), tfliorever the genitive form cf the NP le used. 

{96} V kutiji JO bllo_Se6Dra. (There 
was sugar in the 9ugar,tinJ 

(97) U vrtu Je bilo lavova, (There 
were lions In the garden.) 

IV IMA fMl )AGi by an NP in the nominative has no corresponding ** Impersonal** 

t'^rjr In th^ p'Tfect. Th^ cjac^rd furma cf the verb otti (=bo) are used instead 

(the nuxlliary being in number and pe son agreemetit and the participle in 

Ttumber and jrender agreement with the subject NP)^ 

Na podu je bio Jedan g eStcIr. (There 
wiis a towol on the tlotlrTT^ 

(00) U baSti je bila Jedna dev0j5ica. 
(There was B'girl in the gardenO 

(loo) U parku su bile trl ^ena^ (There 
were throe women in the parkj 

IMA altornat<?3 wll^ the verb nalaaltl se ('be located) in the exletential- 

IdcAtive sentences ^here the subject NP has the semantic feature physi gal 

32 

object. 
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(101) Iza kude so nala^i (ima) gara^a^ (There's 
a garage behind the houae^} 

(102) Na £ttolu SB nalaz^ (ima) Jedna erebrna 
pe|>eljara, (There' s a silver ashtray on the 
table. ) 



Rclat<idneB8 bt^twoen locatlve>exl8tential and joaaossive sentenceg. 

n^Lent ti. Oldies <^a exi8t<&ntlal sentenc<&t> la several unrelated languages suggest 

that the relatedness between posseaaive, existential, and locative sentences 

33 

may be a language universaL Thia conclusion rests on the assumption that 

be and Itnve (as a "main" verb) do not appear in the deep structure of 

34 35 
sentenLes but are introduced by transformational rules. U is suggested 

that the copula be is ^^a purely grammatical element which carries 

distinctions of tense, mood and aspect in the surface structure of certain 

36 

clnssea or stative sentences'\ This aesumption is corroborated by the 

37 

fact that there are languages (e.g. Husaiant Ancient Greek, Hungarian ) 

where the copula is not present even in the surface structure or is present 

38 

only under cc^rtain conditions. That have is similar to bo with respect to 
its status in the deep atructure is obvious from the fact that locative aentences 

with the verb^ have their counterp*xKe in the possessive .objective sentencea^ 

31 

The correctness of the aaaumption ia alao borne out by diachronic civvelopmert. 
The relatedness is much mon- obvious in SC where the existential IMA is 
isomorphic with the poasesaive "ima*' (^nd diachronically related). Sentences 
such as: 



(103) i have a TV in my 



U sobi imam televisor* 



room. 



(104) There is a TV in my 
room. 



U mojoj Sobi ima teie. 
vizor. 



erJc 
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are only two different lurface itructu+e reallz^tlontf of the iRine deep 
structure. FlUmore^^ calli euch a deep etructure verbles^, the element V 
being present but lexlc&py empty. Whether^ or heye gete ineerted depende 
entirely on etructural conditions. In such piilrs of verbless sentences the 
structural condltloni for Inserting have arise when the object NP follows 
the y slot: 

(105) He has a TV In hie Oa Ima televUor u 
room. (ivojoi) sobl. 

When the object NP fills the subject eiot there^^be le Ineerted. 

(106) There's a TV In hie U njegovoj eobl !ma 
room. t^levlzor* 

It Is not ^ chance coincidence that there^-be requires an intleflnlte referential 

subject NP Juet as have requires the object NP to be Indeflnite*^^ 

Since we have lliastrated the principle on a very simple example, we shall 

adduce some more complicated structures which involve eddltlonal 

tie ns format tone. 

(107) Maiy has a piano In her room. 

Sentence (107}, which has an NPwith a human referent In the eubject position 
(thlff NP in euch sentences le not an agent) and a coreferentlal poeseaslvt 
pronoun In the NP of the locative phrase, takto the form of a thare^ttntence 
If the object NP fllle the subject position, Inwhlch case the tubject NP of the 
have -qentence ^ turns up In the poeseseive form In the locative i^rsse* 

(106) There' e a piano In Mary*s room. 
The locative In a have^sentence must contain an element coreferentltl to the 
animate subject of have for the sentence to be eynotQrmcue with e there 
eentence. 
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(109) John has an apple .tree Jovan bna jabuku u tavojoj) 
in his garden, baStl*'*^ 

(110) There's an apple.tree U Jovanovoj baSti Ima 
In John's garden* Jabuka^ 

But {Ul) and (112) are not In a paraphrase relation as they do not fulfill the 

above condition* 

(111) Mr* Smith has a huge Gospodln Smlt Ima ogro. 
hotel in Oxford Street* man hotel u OksfordskoJ 

uUci* 

(112) There is a huge hotel Ima (postoji) jedan ogro* 
in Oxford Street. man hotel u OksfordskoJ 

uUci* 

That much more detailed rules than the ones Just stated are required ts 

obvious from the following pair of sentences which are not In paraphrase 
44 

relation: 

(113) Mr* Smith has a huge Gospodin Smit Ima ogro" 
hotel In his native man hotel u svom rodnom 
town* mestu. 

(114) There' s a huge hotel In ima ogroman hotel u rod- 
Mr. Smith's native town* nommestag, Smita. 

We phali now consider sentences where the NP from Ihe locative U made the 

grammatical subject of the sentence* 

^ (Us) There' s a stove In the U kuhlnjl Ima pe6* 
kitchen* 

(118) The kitchen has a stove Kuhlnja Ima pe6* 
In It* 

Both (115) and (116) can be derived f^om the underlying structure In (in) 

45 

If we base the deep structure representation on Fillmore's case grammar* 
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(117) 




S 



M 



Pre a 



stove In 
( pei ) (u) 



kitchen 
(kuhlnjl) 



If the object NP ie made the grammatical subject of the sentence, be Is 
inserted and (116) Is obtained. 



If the object NP follows the X^^loi, then the verb have is Inserted, the 
locative phrase is copied In Initial position (thus filling the subject slot), 
its Initial preposition gets deleted^ and the original NP in the tocatlve phrase 
(which Is coreferentlal with the NP in the subject slot) Is pronomlnall^ed 
(f^ a), so that (119) Is obtained* 



In English the subject copy In the locative phrase Is pronominaU^ed as a 
personal pronoun as in (119)* Since cross .reference in SO between ft subject 
NP and other element In the sentsnce requires pronomlnalization with 
a reflexive pronoun^ and since the SC reflexive pronoun (sebe) cannot normal^/ 
refer to Inanimate nouns^ the pronomlnaUUed element must be deleted In case 
of NPs with Inanimate referents^ so that (120) Is unaccsptable* 



(116) There Is a stove in the 
kitchen. 



U kuhin^l ima pe<£t 



(119) The kitchen has a stove Kuhlnja ima pe<S, 
In It* 
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(120) * Kuhlnja Ima ped u sebU 

(121) Kuhlnja Ima ped« 

With NPfi that have tun animate referent the pronuml nail zed copy in the 
locative phrase Iq optioniil In SC (though this rule would probably require 
further refinement)* 

(122) U t^emu nlje bilo niCeg ^Judf^pg, (There was 
nothing strange about htm^) 

(123) On nije Imao ni^eg audnog (u 80bi)« (He had 
nothing strange iibout hlm«) 

46 

[toss points out that there are some further conetralnta on the transformations 
we are dealing with when the possessive nP 1b ^n Inalienable possessor* 

(124) There Is a pimple on the Ima bubuljtca na vrhu 
end of Jerry's sister's nosa DSerljeve sestre* 
nose. 

(125) *Jerry has a pimple on *D3&eri Ima bubuljlcu na 
the end of hts sister' e vrhu nosa svoje sestro* 
nose* 

(126) Jerry' s sister has ci Dierijeva sestra ima 
pimple on the end of bubuljlcu na vrhu nosa* 
her nose* 

We shall nut pursue the details of the transformational rules Involved In these 
sentences, but should only like to point out another difference in transforma- 
tional potential between B and SC. 

(127) My grandfather had Moj deda je Imao trl 
three sons. sine* 

As (127) has no locative phrase English has no paraphrase with the existential 

there+lSj whereas tn the SC equivalent it is possible to turn the subject NP 

Into a quasi ^locative phrase by preposlng the preposition u (^In) awl adding 

47 

the genitive suffix to the noun, (the whole phrase has possessive meaningj. 

(128) V mofl dede je bilo trt slna* (*At my 
grandfather there were three sons.) 
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Although the paraphrase relaMonehlp between the locative -existential and the 
poesesalve have - a e me ncea^ has been well established^^ it has not been pointed 
out that there -sentences, which may have two Interpretations^ are synonymoua 
with have -sentences only under one of their Interpretations. 

(129) The car has a TV Kola Imaju televlsior, 
(in it), 

could be glossed as "The car has a TV which Is built In'^ whereas 

(130) There's a TV In the U koUma ima televlsior, 
car. 

can be synonormous with (129) under one Interpretation or It may mean that a 
TV has been left sitting In the car. 

(131) The hospital haa 30 Bolnica Ima 3aiekara. 
doctors* 

means that the hospttal emplo/s 30 doctors^ while: 

(132) There are 30 doctors U bolnlcl Ima 30 lekara. 
In the hospital. 

may be synonymoua with (131), but it may alHO be Interpreted as stating that 

there are 30 doctors present In the hospital Irrespective of the number that 

the hospital usually employs. In examples such as: 

(13S; The houae has central ICu^a Ima centralno gre- 
heatlng (in lt),5** Janje. 

(134) The room has running Soba ima teku6u vodu. 
water (in it). 

(135) There' s central heating U ku6i ima aentralno 
In the house. grejaoje. 

(136) There's running water ^ sobl ima teku6a voda. 
in the room. 

there .setttences can have only one IrJterpretatlon because of our extrallnguistlc 
knowledge, which tells us that "cenlrnl heating'' and '*t*unning water" are 
objects which usually form An Integn^l part of the locative NP rererent. 
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PseuJoexlfltential sentences . Structures with existential there play a big role 
In enriching the surface diversity of sentences or the san.e underlying form. 
There Is a pronounced tendency In more recent linguistic theoty to take as 
deep structure what might be called the cognitive meaning of sentences. The 
divergent surface realizations of the same referential content belong to the 
sividy of the communicative function of language. The following pairs of 
sentences (both in E and SC) are realizations of the same underlying structure 
(wilh differences in emphasis); 

(137) a. A policeman would like Jedan pollcajac bi 2eleo 

to speak to you, sa vama da razgovara, 

b. There's a policeman Xma jedan pollcajac koji 
who'd like to speak to bl £eleo sa vama da raz. 
you, govara. 

(138) a, r d like to c^how you 2eleo blh da vam ne^to 

Something. poka^em. 

b. There' s something 1' d Ima neSto $to blh 2eleo 
like to show you. da vam poka^em, 

(130) a, In some cases this U Izvesnlm slu^Sajevlma 

cannot happen, ovo se ne mo^e dogoditi. 

b. There are some cases Iman sluZSajeva gde ee to 
where this cannot ne mo^e dogoditi. 

happen. 

As can be seen from the above examples, ah indefinite referential NP In 
Subject, Object, or Locative position can be transformed into a seemingly 
predlcalloLdl form, turning the rest of the sentence into an embedded 
(relative) clause. Choosing to give Initial position to an Indefinite referential 
NP by Introducing It with existential there (in English) or IMA (InSC) presents 
a epeclal option In the distribution of theme -rheme both In E and SC, In the 
general echeme of distribution of elements In a sentence according to their 
communicative value, the Initial poeitlon Is usually reserved for unmarked 
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themes, auch as deflnitety^detertnined noun phrases and pronouns, which tie 

up with the context (heing anaphoric or deictic) and heing known have a low 

communicative value. The final position Is usually reserved fur the rhematic 

element, which carries the core of Information £ind therefore has high 

communicative value* 

(140) A TOWEL was on the floor* 

(140) is felt as emphatic because we do not expect to find new inlormatlon in 

a position wh,re elements of lowest communicative value usuaHy appear. In 

conaequcnce the subject NP can be considered as a marked theme. By 

introducing an Indefinite HP with there^ls (in fact by letting It appear in its 

abstract logical form) two purposes arc achieved from the point of view of 

communicative value of elements* There , being a phonological^y weak form, 

52 

has a very low communicative value. As a preparatory element it seems 

53 

to introduce new Information^ which usually does not appear as a theme* 

On the other hand the indefinite noun phrase being shifted from Initial position 

ta position usually reserved for etementa of lowest communicative value) turns 

54 

up in a quasi -predicative poeltion and becomes a quasi. rheme. 

When discussir^ concepts such ae theme, rheme it is of the greatest Importance 
to take into account the constraints that the grammatical structure of the 
language imposes on the manipulation of elements* Th^ae constraints are 
much stricter In Kn^Ush, In which the linear sequence of elements plays a 
grea* role in showing their mutual relations^ than In SC, where the same rt>le 
Is filled hy Inflectional devices* In English the order NP + VP is the usual 
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linenr sequence tn statementd. Aniy deviation from this sequence is felt as 

marked word order. For this reason In (141) the same referential content Is 

expressed In English by giving new information in thematic position, the 

known setting as a consequence appearing in the position reserved for the 

rheme (which gives new information)* while In SC, where fewer constraints 

are imposed on the sequence of elements^ the known or the thematic appears 

55 

in initial position and the rhematic In final position. 

(141) An old man was sitting U spbj^ je sedeo jedan 
in the room. starac. 

In the E version of (141) the theme i5 marked on^ a5 far as the cuinmunicatlve 

vaW of the Indefinite NP (a man) is concerned* On the other hand the unmarked 

word order_NPvvP is preserved, which makes the sentence unmarked from the 

point of view of the grammatical structure of the language* A balance between 

the two opposing factore ie struck by introducing the initial indefinite NP in 

the sentence with there , an element of low communicative value, and putting 

the NP In ti quaai- predicative position where elements of high communicative 

value are found, thereby turning it Into a quasi. rheme. 

(142) There was an old man (who was) sitting 
In the room. 

The sentences that we have dubbed peeudoexistential, to distinguish them 
from existential sentences proper in which there+be_ls part of the existeniial 
predication, thematize an Indefinite, NPV moving It into initial pr>sltion and 
introdu::ing it with there+be while the reet of the sentence including ihe 
predicate gets relegated to the embedded (relative) clause* 

(143) One can l^arn eeveral Moi^ se nau^lti nekoliko 
things by correopondonce. stvari putem dopisivanja* 
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(H4) There are several things Ima nekoUko etvari koje 

onO can learn by corres- se mogu nauCItl putem 

pondence. dopifltvanja. 

Closely related to these are those eenteticee in which there ig ufied as a 

grammatical devtc:^ for thematizing the verbal part of the predicate. The 

Same referential meaning (with different emphasis) can be expressed by (3145a) 

and (H5b) and by (U6a), (t40b) and (l46c). 

(t45) a, A day comes when we must face the truth* 

b* There comes a day when we must face the truth* 

(146) a. Several students arrived* 

b. There are several students who arrived. 

c, There arrived several students. 

The fact that the subject slot must be filled in English owing to the paucity 

of concord markers in the. verb makes it impossible to thematize the finite 

verb phrase in statements except In the cases where an intransitive verb 

takes an indefinite NP as grammatical subject, when there can be put in the 

subject slot. Serbo-Croatian, which has a highly developed verb paradigm 

with the person and number expressed In the morphological structure of the 

verb phrase, does not require the subject slot to be filled, and can thematize 

the finite verb phrase freely* Therefore the SC translation equivalents of 

(I45b) and (l4Sc) have the verb in initial position. 

(145b* SC) Dodje dan kada moramo da se. suoSImo 
sa istlnom. 

(Uoc* SC) Stiglo je nekoliko studenata. 

56 

In present day English only intransitive verbs and transitive verbs In the 

57 

passive are thematized in this manner* This construction marks the text 
as belonging to written narrative prose and is most often chosen when a 
"heavy" noun phrase functions as formal subject* 
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(147) There followed a discussion of Antony's 
evidence which Sir Nicholas, to his nephew's 
relief, kept short and to the point. 

As can be seen from the examples thnt we have quoted and from those that 

will follow, the use of there to thematize the ver^baL phrase is on^y a matter 

of the surface structure distribution of elements rather than of any deep 

semantic consideration, the cognitive meaning of the sentences remaining 

the same. 

(148) a« He'd like to elear up a few diserepancies. 
b. There are a few discrepancies that he'd 

like to clear up. 

(149) a. It seems that there are a few diserepaneies 

that he'd like to clear up. 
b, Thero seem to be a few discrepancies that 
he'd like to elear up. 

We ^ould Tike to point out that the relative transformation cannot be freely 

applied ;o sentences Ahlch contain two or more of the so.called **indefinite" 

quantifiers ( some, somebody, everybody^ ali, many, etcO since the 

Interpretation often depends on the linear sequence of these words. 

(150) Everybt-dy loves some* Svako volt nekoga, 
body* 

change of word order entails a different interpretation of the quantifiers. 

(151) Somebot^ Is loved by Nekoga svako voli, 
evet7body. 

(152) There is somebody whom Ima neko koga svako 
everybot^ loves. voli. 

The treatments of these effects Is beyond the scope of this paper, sineo they 

58 

are not directly related to existential eonstructions^ 
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Nomina ligation of events by mearts of exletential predlcatione . Th« paraphraB« 



relation which holde t>etween (153a) and (I53b) 



(153) a, A towel was on the floor* 

There was a towel on the floor. 



in existential-locative sentences does not exist In sentences of the lype; 



The difference between the sentences (153), which could be called descriptive, 
and (154), which could be called nomlnall^ed events, is also manifest in two 
different kinds of questions that they answer. While (153) answers the question: 

(155) What was there on the floor? 
(154) answers the quentlon; 

(156) What happened last night? 

The underlying structure of (1^^) could be represented as; 

59 

(157) Somebody murdered somebody last night. 

In English events are often stated In existential form, and the difference 
between there* sentences expressing descriptions and those expressing events 
entails different translation equivalents in SC. The translation equivalent of 
(154) is; 

(154 SC) Sino6 se desllo (Jedno) ublstvo. (A murder 
happened last night.) 

We shall adduce a few more examplee of there ^sentences expreselng evente. 



(154) a« There was a murder last night, 
b, M murder was last night. 



(l56) Thei^ has never been 
a greater blunder. 



Nikada nije poSlnjena 
ve6a grefika. {A greater 
blunder has never bf^en 
committed.) 
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(15^^ Wben there Is & sudden Kad nastupi iznenadna 

^eath we get called to smrt nas po^ovu na lico 

the scone* mesta. (When a sudden 

death occurs* * J 

(loo) There was a soft ZaSu so blag prlguden 

muffled sound, zvuk. (A soft muffled 

sound was heard.) 

(161) There was a knock at Na vratima se z^fiu kucanje, 

the door. (A knock was heard* , , ) 

When viewed cotitrastivoly, English existential sentences can be said to be 

much m*jre undifferentiated in their meaning than their SC equivalents and 

to cover a wider syntactic field than SC IMA -sentences. 

Nominalt^atlon of non-Ovent jpredicatltjna by means of existential constructions* 

When considering pairs such a^: 

(1C2) a, There is no point In Noma svrhe i<Sl tamo* 
going there, 
b, It is pointless to 
go there* 

(163) a, There is no possibility Noma mogu<£nosti da se ovo 

of testing this, proveri, 

h, It Is not possible to Nije mogu<£e ovo proveriti* 
test this. 

(164) a, There Is no need for such Nema potrebe za predmetotn 

a subject as philosophy* kao Sto }e filozoflja* 

b, People dott't need such a Ljudlma nije potreban pred^ 
subject as philosophy* met kao Sto je filozoflja* 

c, Such a subject as phllo- Predmet kao &io Je filozo- 
sopby is not needed. fija nije potreban* 

one is led to the c*jnclusion that the different versions of each sentence have 

a common base at a deep level, especially if Bach's view is adopted that the 



three m^ijor categoiies (nouns, verbs, und adjectivee) should be represented 

60 

as one in the base component* The s>4iOljymy is not always complete, since 
vety often ngminallzed predicates (there+be+NP) express partlculf^r meanings 
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with more precision than the corresponding verbal predications* 

(1G5) a« There is u probabi. Poetojl vorovtittio<£a da 6q 

ilty that he'U come. on do^l, 

b. It ia probable that On<£e verovatno do<£i. 
he' 11 come. 

(166) a. There Is evidence Ima dokasa da Je on krlv. 

that he Is guilty, 

b. It is evident that he OCevidno Je da Je on 

is guilty* krlv+ 

The a, sentences In (165) and (166) suggest that there is some probability or 

evidence which Is not quite certain, while b+ sentences suggest a much greater 

certainty with respect to what is stated* 

(167) a+ There Is some difference Ismedju njih ima 

between them. rarllke* 

jlo some extent | Oni se donekle 

b. They dlffevr . j j I rarllkuju. 

^ (to a certain degreej 

As verbal predicates would often require an adverbial element auch as 

"somewhat", "to some degree", etc* to render the exact meaning, one may 

prefer the existential predication (thera+be+NP), because "some" is much 

more usual with nouns than "somewhat'* etc. with verbs and adjectives* Or, 

one may select the existential sentence because an adjectival word exists 

which can modify the noun but which has no semantlcally corresponding adverb 

61 

which could modify the verb (or adjective) underlying the noun* 

(168) a« There ia a (some) pos. Postojl mogu<£nost da 

slbfllty that he might on dodje^ 
come* 

b+ *lt ia somOWhat pos- *Donekl^ Je mogu<£e da 
sible that he might <£e on dotU 

come. 

Sometimes the corresponding verb (or adjective) Is lacking or has & different 
semantic interpretation so that thi> ch Jce of existential predication is 
obligatory* 
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(161?) Tliero Is reason ta hoUeve lina razloga da so vc* 
Ih&t he in limocent* ruje Ja on ncvln* 

Gunni^t he pnraplinised hy: 

(170) It la i^casonablc to be- ' Opravdano Jc verovatl ' 
UcvG that he 1b Innoccnti da Je on ncvini 

Thcro*h<?*>JP niay be n device for Itii niii^' rclalioiial predicates Into surface 
structure arfrmnetits (v/tt1>)i light djfferences in meaning)* 

(171) a, A and J) correspond A i B odgovaraju jcdno 

to each other, drugcm, 
b, There Is a cnrrOBpon* FoStojl dUiSnost izmedju 
dence between A and B* A i 

(17lb) laui^f^ests that the correapondence nctid not be Interpreted us complete, 

whik' (17la) suf^^ests that It is eomplete* 

Wo f <njlfj f nnrlude fron* (he above arifuinents that even if loxicahzntlon forbids 

the u«<* of a synonymous verb (or adjective) the fact remains that in many 

sentence?; the NP Introduced by extstenttal Uiore in E and existential IMA in 

SC Is nt^t [111 Eirf[UmeiU but a dis^ieed relational concept and that at a very 

det*p level sucli noun phrases are abstract verbs. 

ExisterU^\tt TFIERE introducing definite noun phrases . Earlier in this paper 

we stated that existentlfil there intro<iuces noun phrases which have the 

features [.deftnite, +referential] » That the NP introduced by the existential 

there must have the feature ^.definttej holds good only for those existential 

62 

sentences that Introduce new information. Though the function of existential 
there is to introduce new objects into the focus of attention, there. sentences 

Introducing definite NP^ are not Infrequent. It is possible, usually for 

G 3 " 

purposes of enumeration , for there to introduee a definite NP ^n order to 
recall a known object and to bring it into the focus of attention , which is 
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not th« same as Introducing new Information by means of an Indefinite 
referential NP. While (172) U unacceptable as an existential sontence of lo. 
catlve type; 

(172) ^There's the book on the table* 

(173), (174), (175) and (17$) are acceptable as there introduces definite NPs 

which recall known objects for purposes of enumeration. 

(173) To begin with, there is the odd circumstance of the 
rye found in Mr. Brown's pocket. Then there is the 
curious circumstance of the blackUrds. 

(174) Added to this statement of hers, there had been 
tho further statement that she had heard someone 
moving upstairs. 

(175) a. What is there <n that gta Ima u toj fljocl? 

drawer? 

b. There's John's camera, Ima Jovanov fotografskl 
your shaver, and my 
scissors. 



aparat, tvoj aparat ^a 
brijanje 1 mole makaze. 



(176) a. Who was there at the 
pnrty? 

b. There was myself and 
John and his wife. 



Koga Je bllo na pri. 
Jemu? 

Bin smo ja 1 Jovan i 
njegova ^ena. 



In order to elucidate better the difference between definite and indefinite NPs 
in there -sentences we shall extend (t75b) and (t7$b) with Indefinite NPs wiilch 
introduce new information. 



(177) There's John's camera, 
your shaver, and aji^old 
purse. 

(17S) There was myself, John 
ajnd his wife, and a 
funny Httle man with 
a frockled face, 



Ima Jovanov fot. aparat, 
tvoj aparat za brljanje 
1 Jedan stari novganlk . 

Bill smo ja, Jovan 1 nje- 
gova Stena i jedan smeSan 
mall govek pegaya Uca, 
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Aa can bo seen from the translation equivalent of {I7G}, the form bilo je Is 
U£*0(1 in (a) with the singular form jcqga , but Is not uaod In (b), where proper 
names afid singular forms common nouns in the nominative require concord 
forms of the verb bltl (=bo). It is Interesting to note that the negative form 
nljo bilo ( -tliOie wnan't) cnn Introduce proper names as well as common nouns 
both in the singular and ihe plural, since the negative forms ot existential 
quantifiers in SC ( noma nnd nlje bilo) require the NPs to be inflected for the 
genitive. 

(179) a, Kogn Je bilo na prljemu? (Who was there at the parly?) 
bi Blli smo Jovan 1 Ja, ali nlje btlo Marije t njene sestre» 
(*John and myself were, but there was no Mary and her 
sister.) 

The grammatically ncceplable E equivalent of (17db) would read: 

(179b. E) There was John and myself, but Mary and 
her sister weren't there.^^ 

Concluding remarks * This paper has considered the sources of existential 

sentences, the surface structure varieties of other sentences with which they 

are in paraphrase relation, and the SC equivalents of those structures* Our 

proposal has ueen that existential there_is generated at a very deep level with 

every Indefinite -referential Np[(3x) f (x)J , We have aUo seen that 

there^-be^NP rarely constitutes predication in Itself atid if it does, such 

predications are in some way context bound, since they appear under 

contraslive stress (There ARE fairies* THERE AHE white monHcys*) 

Although most of the previous studies have treated the existential- locative 

type, we have found that the stuciy ct^nnot be confined to this most typical type 

of existential sentence^ as English makes wide use of the structural device 

there+be+NP in every sort of discourse Irrespective of stylo and register* 
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ltd »MmjHy is especially conspicuous when studied coiitrastivo(y. The SC 

formal correspondent of ther^is - ima - often aUernates with postojati 

"exist" in general existential statements, ppstojaii being in wider use in 

SC than exist in English. Nalaziti so "be located" alternates with ima in the 

existential.locatlve type of sentence* Various equivalents are found in 
♦ 

existential predications expressing events, depending on the lexical content 

of the NP following t he re be ; a few of them are deaitl ee "happen, oocur" 

(There has been an accident* ), dull fie "be heard" (There was a knock at the 

door.), nastati "come into existence, arise, ensue" (There was a pause. )>€tc. 

There^be^^NP plays a major role in putting sentences into a form with the 

67 

agent eliminated. Where the agent is known from the previous context , 

there^be^NP vies with passive constructions as a means for leaving it out. 

(180) a. He hadn't had time to verify that 
at the restaurant, 
b. There hadn' t been time to verify 
that at the restaurant. 

(IBl) a. She made no effort riow to maintain a pose> 
b. No effort wad made now to maintain a pose* 

There was no effort made now to maintain ^ pose. 
The very fact that the same referential content turns up \n a different 

distribution of elements in the surface structure loads us 1^ a^ree with 

Kirkwood that "Any investigation of the different sequences of elements 

svailable in language should not on]y consider what is ^rammaticaPy possible 

but also what motivates the choice between alternatives in the communicative 

process. 
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NOTES 

1, Jesjpersen (1949, 107). 

2, Allan (1971, 1-3). 

3« JesperSGn (1949, 107). 

4. In short answers, qiuestion^tage and similar conBtructlonfi with deleted 
GOEi^tUuonts, if the subject NP ts[+N, -Pro] It must be pronomlnaUzod, 
while there behaves as a pergonal pronoun In this situation. 

John has breakfast at eight, doesn't ho? 
Thsre Is a TV in your room. Isn't there ? 

5, Klpars»<yftnd Kiparsky (1970, 144). 
e. Chomsky (1970, 20a, 220). 

7. Perlmutter (1T)70, 108 and llS). See also; Jacobs and Rosenbaum (Z968, 85). 

8. FUlmore (196<), 370). John Lyons (1967, 390) also considers that 
exlstentUl there, ia mar^ European languages Is an originally deictic 
particle lEug. there, Fr. jr, Ital. ci, etc*) and that all existential sentences 
"are implicitly locative". 

9. Bach (1968, 112). 

10. This does not hold good for a predicate nominal such as an anthropologist 
In the following examples 

He is an anthropologist, 
as th<; C|[uoted noun does net have in its structural index the feature 
f + referentlalj • "The peculiar properties of predicate nomlnals ia 
statences like ''lie is an anthropologist" are sufficient to establish thai 
these elements are not noun phrases*" (Bach, 1968, 104). 

11. Rlerwlsch (1970, 35). "indefinite quantifications like maiy , few, ^nie 
are similar to numerals ia maoy respects, the main difference being 
that they prx»vide no absolute quantification, but one which l8 relative to 
a certain norm." 

lla.lt Is quite natural that anaphoric elements such as he, she , it, the, should 
by clefinltion bo excli^ded from existential predications sincelhey do not 
Introduce new information. See: PaduSova (1970). 

12. We shall discuss later existential sentences In which the use of such 
referential devices is permissible. 

13. hi earlier paper (Mlhailovli, 1970), following Smith (1964) and Karttunen 
(1968), we called specific what we now call referential . Herlnger (1969, 89) 
states that the distinction between specific (=referentlaD and non-^speclflc 
Indefinite nkjun phrases bolls down to the distinction between those noun 
phrases which carry with them a presupposition of existence of a referent 
and those which do not* 
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14. Tho ambiguity of Indefinite NP« In connection with the feature Referential 
Is due to the fact that common nouns are ir^jUirefere^ilU! and that the 
Indefinite article a ie jiot uniquely referential. For an exhaustive treatment 
of referentinl modes of NPs In English see. Gou^h, Clilaravl^llo (l^*?©), 

15. Quino (t953, 1D4): "These words (=' something' , 'nothing', 'everything') 

refer to entities generally, with a kind of studied ambiguity 

peculiar tj themselves* These quanlificational words or bound variables 
are of course a basic part of language, and their meaningfulness, at least 
In context, is not to be challenged. But their meaningfulness in no way 
presupposes specifically preassigned objects/* 

16* The generic quantifier which In the plural acquires ^ form 1^ in essence 
a universal quantifier: 

for at>y If x is a snake, then x is non-poisonous* 
For a discussion of universal quantifiers ( all, every, each, any ) and their 
relation to generic and specifying reference see: Bierwisch (1970, 36), 

17, Vendler (1962, 156): " explicit questions of existence^ like 
Aro there aoy pigs In the pen ? 
take full advantage of the existential neutrality of "any*' *\ 

16. That Is wl^ we would not accept Allan's (1971^ 2) example: 

There are ghost s« 
as a discourse opening sentence even with the proviso that the locative 
In the universe i s understood. 

19, Here the sentence stress falls on the last word, which Is the center of 
information. The speaker A is not making a general existential ^i^atement, 
since he probably believesln ghosts and Is stating that he might come 
across one if he goes out. Since his belief is not shared by speaker he 
is bound to make a general existential statement: 

There ARE ghosts. 
In which case the sentence stress f^Us on a closed system Item, * I am 
Indebted to Wajrles Browne for example (51), 

20* Though the deleted elements in our examples do not meet the requirements 
of deletion rules as stated by Katz and Postal (1964^ 79.81)^ we do not 
hesitate to consider them as being recoverable from the context. 

21, We shall discuss examples such a's (65) further in this paper, 

22, Lyons (1968, 390), 

23, Kahn (1966, 257), 

24, Long (1961j 359), 

25, See: Ridjanovld (1970, 05), 

26, Allan (1971, 6) also notes that despite the synonymy of the examples: 

(16) a. A strange man is outside, 

h, There^ Is a strange man outside, 
" (16 a) is more dramatic and Impressive than (16b)," 
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27. K\ino (1£)71) in his paper **Po£}itlon of Locatives in ii^xistentlal Sentences" 

pteaOs for the thesis that In many languages including Japanese and English 

the basic word order in existential sentences is: 

Locative^NR ,^.+V^ . ^ 
indef exigt 

We do n^^i see that much is gained by this thesis. Whether the sequence; 
Over the piano there was a picture* 

or: 

There was a picture over the piano, 
is chosen, Is not decided within sentence grammar, but within discourse 
grammar, as we have already noted. 

28. Quirk (19C3, 1C8-1G9). 

29. See; Mihallovl6 (19C8). 

30. We shall not deal with dialectal variations in the cnse forms following IMA. 

3K Slmilnrly, future; bl^de or 6e btti, imperfect; beSe or bejaSe, potential: 
bilobi, the special present form in subordinate clauses; bude, etc* 

32. According to the informants speaking the Western variant of Serbo-Croatian, 
the forms of the verbs bUi (be), postoja tl {exist} and nalazltl se (be located) 
are used much more frequent^ In the~Vr*Jstern variant than is obvious from 
the examples in this paper. Thus certain sentences with ima (which belong 
tu the Ear^tern variant of SC) are on)y marginaHy acceptable to speakers 

of the Western variant, 

33. Lyons (1967); UlUste (1969); ChriSt.e (1970); Boadi(1971), 

34. Durbin and Durbin (ia69, 117) state tliat verbs corresponding to English 
be and have are not universal and in note 7) they hypothesize that *'rroto- 
Indo-Ebropean hnd neither a verb for tojje nor to have in spite of the fact 
that the concepts of EXISTENCE, COEXISTENCE and PARTITIVE were 
recognized and handled in various ways." 

36. Bach (19C7), 

3$. Lyons (19$7, 390). 

37. Hetzron (l970). 

38. We should like to mention that there are other views as to the status of 
the verb be. Boss (1969, 355) claims that be is a true verb, just like the 
verba try, believe, want, etc. , that it is present In the deep structure, 
that it takes an abstract object, and that It should be markedr^^.l in the 
lexicon. ^ 

39* I^yons(196a, 396_397). 

40, Fillmore (1DC8, 47). 

41* Of course, there are exceptions: 

My mother has the car today* 
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42. This Is not the deep structure presentation of the sentenco, since her room 
is derived from Mary has a room by pronom inanimation, 

43. The rules stating conditions under wtiich ttie poBdesaive can be deleted in 
SC have been given in MiiiaUovl^ (1971), 

44 Such rules would shed more ligtit on the underlying structure of possesaivo 
constructions and suggest tliat Mr, Smitii' s native town may not be derived 
from Mr, Smith has a native town, 

45, Fillmore (1968, 03). 

46, Ross (1967, 440). 

47, Lyons (1968, 595) points out tliat tliere are languages (e, g, Gaelic, SwatUU, 
Hindi) in whlgh the ^V^ssessive** constructions like ttie Russian: 

U menja knlga ( 'at' + 'me' + 'book') 
ure structurally identical witti a locative. We migtit add SC example 
with the possess' ^e construction where ttie verb be need not turn up In the 
surface structure, 

MiUca Ima duge trepavice, (Milica has 

long eyelashes, ) 

U MUlce (su) duge trepavice, ( at + Milica +(are) long+ 
eyelashes,) 

For additional examples of the possessive use of u ^ NP^ see Stevanovl^ 
Ti957» 354) and Brabec, Hraste, Sivkovi^ (1960, 227). 

48, Ross (1967), Ljons (1967), Lyons (1968), FUlmore (1968); Fllimore (1969), 

49, I am grateful to Wayles Browne for drawing my attention to this, 

50, We have not enough evidence yet, but it seems to us that the pronominalized 
copy of the subject NP in the locative phrase is optional in cases where the 
possessed object is an integral part of the referent. 

The table has a lamp* 
Without the locative phrase **on it*\ this sentence suggests that the lamp 
is built into the table, whereas \ 

The table has ^ latnp on it, 
suggests that the lamp is standing on the table. 

The house has a stone facade on it, 
would suggest that the facade Is somehow stuck on the wall of the house* 
That Is why th'i following sentence ie unacceptable without a locative phrase; 

^ London ims a lot of nonJ-^ondoners, 
I am indebted to Wayles Browne for the last example, 

51, For a more exhaustive discussion of the concepts theme*rheme (topic- 
comment) see, Flrbas (1966a), Flrbas (1966b); Halllday (l967); Halllday 
(1970); Hass (1970); Klrkwood (1969); Klefer (1970); Lyons (1968), and 
other authors cited therein. 
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52, Flrbas (19fiUa* 275). 

53, Je&persen (1055, 154) gives tiie right Interpretation for a wrong reason: 
''By pmtlnfi Hie vit^ak there in the place usually oeeupLed by the subjeet 
we as U *c*rc* hide awav the s^bjeet and reduee It to an Inferior position, 
beeause It Is Indefinite." 

54, KirkwooJ ^1969* 102). **One might argue that the Uiere -lntrodueer allows 
the nondefinite noun functioning as subjeet to move Into a position with 
hijgh eomtnunleatlvc* value." 

55t Ae SC has no explicit artieles whieh mark a noun phrase as being definite 
or non-definite* an NP in initial position is usually Interpreted as definite 
(introducing a known, tliematie element), and ^ NP In final position as 
Indefinite (introdueing new Information). 

2ena udje u sobu, (The woman eame Int© the room. ) 

U sobu udje zena. (A woman eame into the room. ) 
This i« ni^t ail infle:riblo rule slnee mueh depends on the lexieal, grammatleal 
and non-verbal eont^!xt. For Instanee, on seeing a boy we have been 
expeeting, we eoiild say: 

Dola^l de^^ak. (The boy Is eomlng. Here eomes the boy. ) 

56. Jespersen (1949* 112). "Transitive vbs with objeets formerly were not 
at all rare wllli tlaere. 

57. Perlmu^ter (1970, 108-109) argues Umt there Is not present In the deep 
Btrueture of sentenees. A sentenee sueh as: 

There began to be a eommotlo;i. 
iS gifneratt;d no that the thq r e - i n s e r t Ion rule applies In the embedded sentenee: 




T 

^S^^^ began 

T /^"""'^'^'--^ 
there be a eommotlon 

When jh9_re is substituted for^on the seeond eyele 

There began to be ^ eommotlon. 
ts obtained. The f^et that_thgre eannot appear as formal subjeet with 
transitive verbs, but e^n appear with transitive verbs In the passive when 
be IS introdueed into the verb phra3e> Perlniutter (p. 116) says* serves as 
a further argument that there does not appear In the deep strueture, but Is 
introdueed after the passive transformation* He adduees the following 
examples In support of his arguments: 

A polleeman killed a drmonstrator* 
'''There killed a polleeman a demonstrator* 

A demonsirator was killed ^y ^ polleeman* 

There was a demOnstrt^tor kiUed ^y & polleeman. 
(See also Chomsky (1970, 220) for a similar view* ) 
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We believe that there la not introduced with verba but ie part gf every 
indefinitewreferentUl noun phrase at an abstract level. 




there be m <lemonetra!ior 



In the later traneformaiional history of the sentence, which np (If ^) 
turns up with there depends entirely on the type of transformation that 
is applied, 

58. For a discussion, see Kuno (1971). 

59. This Iran oversimplified representation of the underlying structure, as 
verbs such as murder and {cj^ have the semantic feature Caustativc) and 
such predicates are decomposable into 

cause [become[not l^aUvejlj or; Cause NP[NPbe deadj 
(Thie aleo holds good for the second diagram in footnote 57. ) 

60. Bach (1968, 115) BUggests tlmt this category might be called **contemives** 
(which would be like the predicates of logic or **the f^U words of traditional 
Chinese grammar'** ) 

See also: Quine (I960, 96), 

61. Arguments for treating verbs and adjectives as members of same 
lexical category h&ve been put forth by Lakoff (1965), 

62. In fact. Introducing ati indefinite/referential NP should be understood as 
"selecting a particular fraction of the universe which has not been referred 
to previously,*' (Blerwisch 1970, 32), 

63. Live (1967, 40), 

64. Allan (1971, 13): "When the existential operator concatenates with the 
definite article the referent of the noun^phrase is ' known' but not ' given' , " 

65. We should like to adduce a few more examples of this special use of the 
forms nema+NP*E^" and nyeJOlo+Ni^^" 

a, Nema mog novog kaputa, (*There is no my new coat, ) 
The literal translation being unacceptable, the meaning in K could be 
rendered in the following way: 

(a,K) My new coat's mlssing(gone), 

b, Nema Jovana kod ku^e. (*There isn't John at home, ) 

c, Nema ga kod ku^e, (>f^here' s nohim at home, ) 

d, Jovana nlje bllo kod ku^e, {^There was no Jolrn at home, ) 

e, Nlje ga bllo kod ku^e. (*There was no him at home, ) 
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The £ cqtiivalonts would read: 

(b. E) John ien't at home, 
(c. £) He l9n' t at home, 
(d. £) John wasii' t at homo, 
(e* E) He wasn' t at home. 

f. Jovana noma. (>^There isn' t John. ) 

{f. ) ean be interpreted In several ways aecording to the eontext* 

Jotrn Is dead. John Is absent. John Is gone. John isn't here. 

g. Kako Je samo tnirno gledala u ( '''How could she look 
mene, kao da me noma , kao at me so plaeldly* 

da nikada nismo vodlli onaj as if there was no me> 
ruini razgovor u staroj ku6i. as If we had never had 
[Selimovld (1067, 309)j that ugly talk in the 

old house.) 

The elause '^kao da me nema** eotild be rendered Into English: 
as if I didn't exist 
as if J weren' t there 

6G. Soo, Kiik^vuutd (l^'-'S, ^02) for the variety of German translation equivalents 
of English there-gentences. 

67. Nune uf th^se p^icnomena can be dealt with lA/lthin sentence grammar. They 
require longer stretches of discourse. i\lthough strict formalization of 
grammatit^al i henotnena Is difficult to achieve once the boundaries of 
sentences are crossed we subscribe to Levin' s (ld71, 54) opinion that "it 
appears Uiat one' s hnguistie ability Is in general more extensive tlian what 
is reflected in the state of grammatical analysis at any given time. 
Particularly is this advantage manifested when we consider thfvi our 
interpretive strategiesare not limited to exercise tvlthin the bounds of the 
sentence, but that we can and do exercise them across sentence boundaries^ 
throughout <^ntire t<^xts, in fact. 

6a. Kirkwood (1969, lOG). 

(The editor received this article In September 1971) 
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Mldhat HldJ&novi^ (itniversity or Sarajevo) 

A RElNTEnPnETATIO>l OF VERBAL ASPECT IN SERBO-CROATIAN 



1.0 INTRODUCTION. The one point about Slavic verbal as pact on which 

there Is almost universal agreament is that there are two major aspectual 
categories, perfective and ImperTectlve, which afreet, or arc affected by, 
morphology, syntax, and aemantks. fha major poltit of disagreement seems 
to be the meaning, the 'nature* of the contrast between the two categories. 
Apart from this, a number of other points continue to arouse discussion, 
either because they stem from the basic disagreement on the nature of the 
contrast, or because they touch on related phenomena that have not yet been 
surricientl^ investlgtiterf, such ae the number ^nd nature of 'aubaspects' or 
the two major categories, the syntactic purport of aspect, and relatione of 
modifications between individual aspects and other constituents of the 
sentence. It is to these proble.as that the present paper addresses Itself. 
Our niajor concern wilt be with the syntactic Implications of aspect in Sorbo. 
Croatian (henceforth SC), and the 'relnterpretation' , in fact, emerges fi*om 
an ir /estlgation of the syntax of verbal aspect in that language* It is expected 
that the present relnterpretation would, in essence, be applicable to other 
Slavic languages as welL 

2.0 A CRITICAL UOOK AT EXTANT VIEWS OP THE MEANING OP 

PERFECTIVE ASPECT. Authors have generaUy devoted a greater amount of 
attention to the mc^aning of perfective aspect taking it to be the marked 
member of the binary opposition and assuming that the meaning of the im. 
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perfective, if unspecified, is manifested tn the absence of, ur indifference to, 
those features that characterize the perfective. This io typical of the 
influential binary view ad expounded by Jakobson. Perfective aspect has been 
said to meant (1) completed action (Miklosich, 1863-79, p« 274; Jakobaon, 
1532, p. 78 and 1935, pp. 145ff; Avaneeov and Sidorov, 1943, pp. 166_7), 
(2) term or Umit in the action (Sahmatov, 1941, p. 472), (3) action as a 
point (PeSkovskij, 1957,* pp. t04_ll; Sauesure, 1967, p. 263; Mazon, 1914, 
pp. 239.40), (4) limitation in time (Fortunatov, according to Ferrcll, 1951, 
p. 107; Koschmleder, 1929, p. 35; S^rensen, 1949, passim), (5) result of 
action (Potebnja, acc. to Ferrell, 1951, p. 107; Karceveki, 1927, pp. 98-100). 

Some of the major <.riticlsms that have been made against these views are as 
follows. (Ij does not account for the perfectlves that indicate the beginning 
of an action, the argument that such verbs actually mark the end of the 
beginning of ai^ action has been objected to as circular. (2) Is considered too 
loose and thor^ aktlonsart- than aspect- oriented. Though Sahmatov gives 
a lengihy explanation of what he means by a term or limit, the impression is 
one of failure to catch the common denominator of the meaning of all kinds 
of perfective verbs. Therefore, however one interprets his main features of 
the meaning of perfective aspect, they seem to overlap with the meaning of the 
jmperfective. Although (3) has been upheld, partly or wholly, by a large 
niimber of distinguished scholars , no one has yet been able to meet the 
criticism that eome ' punctual' verbs are modified by time adverbials ttiat 
Indicate an action lasting for a period of time. Ttie verbs usually quoted to 
Support this criticism are of the class exemplified by po ajes U 'sit for a while'. 
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(4) Is too general to be ncceptable, as it Is quite possible to interpret the 
meaning of 'Umltatlun' in sut^h a way at» to include maoy uses of imperfective 
verbs* (5) does not cover perfectives such as obradovatl so ' i ejoice on ona 
occasion' which can no means be interpreted as a result of what is denoted 
by its Imperfective counterpart radovati se 'rejoice'. 

Thus, most extant views of the meaning of verbal aspect in Slavic languages 
are Inadequate In one of two ways, they are either not comprehensive enough 
(1,3, and 5), or too vague and broad (2 and 4)* Furthermore, though the 
semantic and the syntactic properties q( the two aspects are closely 
interrelated^ they are far from being Identical, Nevertheless, the traditional 
approach has tended to confuse the difference and to emphasize the common 
semantic elements of perfective verbs taken in isolation to the detriment of 
the common properties in their syntactic behavior. The best evidence of.this 
emphasis is found in the fact that the usually expounded meaning of the 
perfective aspect is the meaning of ' completed action' , which happens to be 
au outstanding semantic feature of ^ statistically predominant category of 
verbs with the so. called perfective aspect. The emphasis is also reflected in 
the relative paucity, in the traditional works » of examples that would 
Illustrate the use of individual aspects in sentences, i* e« in the lack of 
ade<iuate syntactic evidence, 

3,0 DEFINING ASPECT* Before presenting the case for a different, 

syntactically based approach to aapect in SC, we would like to specify the 
general-llrigulstic notion of verbal aspect that will be used here« 

The most common characterization of verbal aspect in general linguistic 
terms is that which describes it as having to do with the completion versus 
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tncompletion or momeniartnesa versus duratlvenoss of the action or state 
denoted hy the verb* When applied to other than Slavic languages, this 
characterization haa often been broadened to Include ether temporal features 
of verbal actions and states (apart from those related to tense), such as their 
aegmentatlve or Iterative nature* Thus, Whorf talks about nJne aspects In 
the Hopl language (Whorf, 1965, pp* 51-6), while Jeapersen In hla Philosophy 
of Grammar (1924, pp. 287^8) gives a list of seven kinds of grammatical 
phenomena to be subsumed under the notion of verbal aspect. Still, all those 
phenomena are related , In one way or another, to temporal features of verbs 
and verb phrases, other than those affecting time reference in relation to the. 
time of utterance. Hockett (195B, p. 237) has a similar view of aspect, and 
gives what I find to be an extremely valuable and concise definition of this 
grammatical category. "Aspects have to do, not with the location of an event 
In time, but with Its temporal distribution or contour/' The special value of 
his definition Is in providing a convenient term^ temporal conto ur, which 
will be used as a bask tDol in our investigation of aspect in SC and which we 
win further specify as the fdnd of temporal dimension permanently associated 
with a particulir verb or group of verbs. For example, the verb vl djetl ' see' 
has a point. like temporal contour, vldjati/ see occaslonailyi from time to 
time' has a contour which is boat described symbolically as consisting of a 
series of dots, while gledati 'look' has a contour which can be represented 
as a line, i.e. a series of contiguous points 'flowing' alotig the time line. At>y 
grammatical phenomena, then. In wldch the temporal contour of a verb Is 
directly Involved would be subsumed under the notion of verbal aspect. 
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4.0 'TOTIVE' AND ' NON.TOTIVE' INSTEAD OF PERFECTIVE AND 

IMPERPECTIVE. It le here proposed that of the views quoted in section 2. 0, 
that which interprets the perfective aspect as Indicating an action as a point 
in time can best be used es a basis in elucidating the syntactic nature of the 
major aspectual contrast In SC. Let us first consider the objection usually 
raised a^ninst this view, namely that some perfective, or 'punctual'^ verbs 
can be used with an adverbial of time showing ttiat the action actually lasted 
for a period of time. This Is illustrated by the following examples: 

1 Posjela Je Jedan sat 1 otlSla 'She gat for an hour and then 

left/ 

2 Prespavao je cijeli dan ' He slept away the whole day' 

3 Pro51u godinu je proveo u 

Kini ' He spent last year In China' 

In these sentences the adverbials jedan sat 'one hour' , cijell dan 'the whole 
day', and proSlu godinu 'last year^ denote limited, well-defined periods of 
time which are viewed as indivisible, and thus resemble ' points' of tlnve. In 
3C such periods of time are expressed by a noun phrase in the accusative 
case* Indeed, the tinve period expressed by an accusative ^fP can never 
be divided tov the purpose of reference to one of its segments* This is 
proven by the unaccept ability of 

4"^ Vidjela ga je proSlu nedelju 'She saw him last week' 
Tiie ungrammatlcaLity of this expression results from the fact that tho temporal 
reference of vidjett 'see' can only be a point of time, which cannot be 
'extracted' from the indivisible longor-than-point period of timo expressed 
by the accusative NP proSlu nedelju. The samo idea can be expressed 
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grammatically by 

5 Vidjela ga je prodle nedelje 

" where a period of time Is expressed by a genitive NP, wiilch ia divisible Into 

segments to be used for temporal reference in the same sentence. More 
evidence in support of the Indivisibility of time periods expressed by 
accusative ..?'s and the divisibility (or segment ability) of those expressed 
by genitive NP'^* comes from the expressions 

6 ^Prodtu godinu ga je Cesto 

vid]ala 'She used to see him 

7 ProSle godlne ga je tesio often last year' 
vldjala 

The iterative verb vidjatl demands a number of time points for its temporal 
reference, which are 'extractable' from the period expressed by the 
gonlttve NP, but not from the Indivisible one referred to by the accusative 
NP. 

We thus find that one common denominator of the so-called perfective verbs 
is that the adverbial of time wiilch modifies them must denote a limited and 
indivisible time period. The 'im perfective' verbs, on th^ other hand, behave 
indifferently to this particular constraint as shown by the acceptability of both 

8 Pro31e nedelje je radila na 'Last week she worked as a 
blagajni * cashier' 

and 9 Proi&lu nedilju je radila na 
blagajni 

whore the time adverbial Is expressed by a genitive as well as an accusative 
NP< Therefore, if we take 'perfective' to be the marked aspectual category 
and assign to perfective verbs the feature j+perfective^ in the lexicon of a 
generative grammar of SC, then the verbs of 'lmt>erfectlve' aspect are not 
[-perfective] , but[iperfective] , ivWch is in accordance with Jakobson's 
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view of binary featuree outside the realm of phonology^ they are characteristicaUy 
present in one category, but either present In, or absent from, the 'opposite' 
category . 

The fart that a time adverbial modifying a perfective verb has to stand for an 
indiviaible pertod of time may just be a manifestation of the fact that the 
temporal contour of perfective verbs Is of an indivisible nature. This is 
obvious in the case of such verbs as vldjetl^ whosf. contour U reprosentable 

a mathematical pointy indivisible by definition, but is sttU on^y a hypothesis 
until we prove that the temporal contour of such verbs as posjestt , which Imp^y 
extended periods of lime, is also indivisible In the grammatical sense discussed 
above* 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the following reactance frame: 

10 Dok Je s prijattljlcama, 'While she ^with 

sjettla se da Je on ^eka friends, she remembered that 

he was waiting for her' 

(In this, as in all other examples, dok 'wliile' ts to be Interpreted In its 
temporal sense.) 

The empty slot In dO), which we will call a reactance jloj^ , can only be filled 
with an imperfective verb, say sjedjeti ^be sitting' , while the use of a 
perfective verb, though it mt^ be one that is capable of extended time 
reference such as posjestt , renders (lO) ungrammatlcaL The conclusion that 

must make ie the following! (10) being syntacticaUy structured in such a 
way that the time reference of the verb gjetitl se 'remember' in the main 
clause must be one of the points extractable from the period of time referred 
to by the ve^b of the subordinate clause, the use of ^ perfective verb in the 
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latter clause makes (10) ung ram m&t leal, because the temporal contour of a 

perfective Is Indlvlalble , such that no part of It can be us9d for tempot*al 

reference ^ another verb In the same sentence. This does not mean that the 

contour i>t a perfective , In lU totality , may not be used for tertiporal reference 

by another verb* In the sentence 

1 1 Dok smo ml posjell u ku61, ' While we sat in the house, 
on se pozdravlo sa svojlma he said good*bye to his felka* 

the time taken by the verbal action In the main clause is meant to coincide 
with thpt taken by the verb ol the subordinate clause. 

There are two traditionally recognized constraints on the use of perfective 

verbs itt SC, ae In other Slavic languages, which can also be explained by the 
indivisibility of the temporal contour associated with them. One has to do 
with the use of the present tense, the other stipulates that perfectlves cannot 
be used as complements of the verb po^etl 'begin' and prestatl ' cease' , 

Perfective verbs cannot be used in answer to the question 'What are you 
doing now? ', which, in fact, means that the present tense of perfective 
verbd may not be used In a main clause to refer to a single Instance of an 
action which is 'present' In relation to the moment of utterance. 

Many languages are known to contain sentences which are related to the tli 
of their utterance In ways that can sometimes have Important grammatical 
consequences. The numerous languages with no overt copula In sentences 
with adjectival and nominal predicates are a case in point, Russian sentences 
such as On student 'He Is a student', Ona vysokajQ 'She is tall' say nothing 
about the time of which the propositions are to be taken as true, yet every 
fluent speaker of Russian knows that that time Is the time or, more precisely, 
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the moment of utterance. This knowledge is part of the speaker's linguistic 

competence and has to be accounted for in an adequate grammar of the language* 

This Bume 'moment of utterance* seems to be^involved in the constraints on 

the lise of perfective aspect in Slavic langu^gest If the action denoted by a 

perfective verb takes place within an Indivisible point or span on the time 

line, then no olher point, not even that ImpUed by the moment of utterance, 

can be 'inserted' Into the Indivisible point or span of time filled by the action 

of the perfective verb* This suggests that the moment of utterance ttilght be 

au obligatory feature to be posited In the deep structure of Slavic lang^age8. 

Ross (1070) has found valid syntactic evidence for postulating a meaning that 

roughly corresponds to 1 say to you in the deep structure of English declarative 

sentences. The present analysis of Slavic verbal aspect suggests iUvX we may 

have to postulate a supplement to this deep structure meaning which would 

approximate the meaning of at this moment or at this point In time; this is 

only vaguely impUclt In Bosses t say to you since tKe English present tense 

of say has a variety of temporal meanings, of which only one^ that specified 

4 

by the adverbial at this moment , applies In this case* 

The other traditionally recognized constraint, the one stipulating that 
perfective^ cannot be used as complements of the verbs meaning 'begin' or 
'cease' , can be explained, within the present framework^ on the basis of 
the fact that these two verbs relate temporally to the Initial and the final point 
respectively of the contour of the verb serving as their complement* Since 
no single point of the temporal contour of perfective verbs, whether it be 
Initial, medial, or finals can be 'taken out' for temporal reference, they 
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cannot function ns comptemonts of these tWo verbs* 

Wo can now make the follouflng conclusion. The stu^ of the syntactic constraints 

on the uae of the so-called |>erfective and Imperfective verbs In SC reveals that 

the maj^r feature or the opposition ttetween them Is not the completion versus 

the Incompletlon of the action designated by the verb , but rather the 

Indivisibility versus the divisibility of the temporal dimension permanently 

associated with the action. Another useful way of expressing this f**jiture Is to 

say that the grammar of SC t reals so-called perfective verbs as expressing an 
action or a state in Its totality^ no segment of thp totality being separable 
for at>y grammaticnl purpose. 

The discussion so far reveals the Inadequacy of the traditional terms 

'perfective' and 'Imperfoctive' to designate the syntactic, nature of the 

opposition between the two major aspectual categories in Slavic languages. 

Since all the syntactic phenomena directly related to this opposition may be 

traced to the Indivisibility of the temporal dimension associated with one 

class of verbs, the unbreakable totality with which the action denoted by 

these verbs is (tacitly) viewed by a native speaker-hearer, it is proposed 

here that this class of verbs, traditionally known as perfective , be called 

totlve, (This term has been used by Grubor, 1953, to denote a subclass 

of 'perfective' verbs J The verbs which do .\dt display all the syntactic 

characteristics of totives would then conv'enient be termed non^totivc. In 

the lexicon of a generntive grammar the former class would be marked by 

the feature [+totivej ^ the latter by totlve^ (cf. discussion of ox. (8) and (9)). 

4.1^ 'CUHSIVE' AND 'STATI\ 1:;* AS CATEGORIES OP NON^TOTIVE 

VERBS. Non-lotive verbs are not all aspectuaHy alike. Some non_totives. 
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those typt<:ully d<^notlng 'nctloin?' or ' DrocQisoi' j have « temporal contour 
which U P<»rhap5 beet described 'dynamic*, repretentmble as It It by * 
eeriefl of points ordered, or'flowing', along the time line. A^nother clstss of 
non^totlves. which typically designate states, properties) and relations, hav« 
at temporal contour v^hlch i^ so 'stattc' that U can barely bo used for 
grammatical or semantic manipulation. We will call the former clsss of 
verbs cur jive (again using an earlier term In a somewhat modified wey) and 
the latter statlve (which, ihough very similar to, is not completely coextensive 
^wlth, Lakoff s use of the term in Lakoff, 1966). The difference between the 
two categories Is seen in the following examples, which also eerve as 
reactances showing the grammatical nature of the categories: 
- Cursive: 

12 Dok Je radio kao n^vlnar, 
posjetlo Je Prag 

13 Stanovali eu u IstoJ kucl od 
kad su prvl put doftU u Sara. 
Jevo sve dok nlsu otiSli iz 
njega 

14 Jufle od 3 do 7, dok smo mi 
IgraU karata, ona Je samo 
sjedjela 1 Sutjela 

15 Cljelovrljeme dok smo ml 
- obllazlli njegov klub, Jovan 

nam Je prl^ac o njlhovlm 
aktlvnostima 

16 Osje^a bol u stomaku ve^ 
od podne 

17 Osje^ao Je bol ^ stomaku eve 
dok nlje pcplo lijek 

18 Kad god raxmi&lja o tome, 
osje^a potrebu da neito 
preduzme 
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'Willie h« worked as a journalist, 
he visited Prague' 

'Thsy lived in the same house from 
the time they first came to 
Sarajevo until they left' 

'From 3 to 7 yesterday, while we 
were playing cards^ she Just sat 
and kept quiet* 

*All the time while we were visiting 
his club. John was telling us about 
their activities' 

'He has been feeling pain in the 
stomach since noon' 

' He felt pain Iti the stomach up 
until he took his medicine* 

'Whenever he tlflnks about It, 
he feels the need to do something' 
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- StQtlve: 

19* Dok Je vjerovao u pravdu, *'While he believed in JuBtice, he 

otldao Je da razgovara t^a went to talk to )i)8 boss' 
defom 

20 ?*Clkago se nalazlo na oball ?*' Chicago was situated on the 

jezera Ml^Slgon od kad shore or lake Michigan rrom 

osnovan pa ave dok nije bio the time It was founded until 

zbrisan^ It was wiped out' 

21 ?*JuCe od 3 do 4 visina Isto- ?*'From 3 to 4 yesterday the ratio 

kra^Snog trougla odnoslla Be o( the altitude of an equilateral 
prema njegovoj stranlcl kao triatigle to Its side was fT: 2' 

22 *CUelo vrljeme dok smo mi *'A11 the time that we represented 

predstavljall protivnl^Ski the oppositbn toam, John 
klub, Jovan tias Je uvjeravao convinced us of the superiority 
u nadmo^nost svog tima of his own team' 

23 ?*Ru4a lljepo mirlde od ?*'A rose has smelt good since 

podne noon' 

24 *Klt Je spadao u slsavce sve *'The whale belonged to the class 

dok Ju^Se i4Je zapllvao of mammals until he started 

swimmltig yesterday' 

25 *Kad god zna etiglesld, Zo- ^'Whenever he knows English, 

ran se ustru^Sava da govorl Zoran hesitates to speak It' 

As we see from sentences (12) through (18), the temporal contour of cursives 
allows them to enter Into various syntactic relations involvltig; a medial point 
of the contour, as in (12), the initial and the final points, as In (13), the entire 
contour (14 ^ 15), only the initial or only the final point (16 ^ 17), and a 
number of segments of the contour, as In (l8)* The dynamic contour of 
cursives i« seen to be extremely flexible when it comes to its uses In the 
syntax of the language . This Is far from being true of the temporal contours 
of aspectually siatl^e verbs, as Illustrated by the syntactically parallel but 
unac:.eptabi:!i expressions (19) through (25), In which the temporal contour of 
St stives Is forced to assume the same roles played by the cursives of (12) 
tl rough (18)* Before making aoy f:n[Ll statements about these two aspectual 
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categorlei, how«v«r^ wtt have to discuss briefly (20)^ (21), and (23) which 
havQ been marked as only 'questionably' ungrammatical, 
{20} Is acceptable on the premise that cities may change their location, if 
we reject that premlie and treat the verb nalazltl se 'be situated' as denoting 
a permanent property of the entity expressed by the subject of the sentence 
{which Is our Intended meaning), the whole expression becomes very peculiar 
(unacceptable?) becauit of the Inapineis of Its second part* Under the Intended 
Interpretation l21) li unacceptable t>ocause it sets strict temporal limits on 
the validity of a propoiltlon which we take to be unlversaUy true. An 
inherently permanent relatlonehlp Is presented as temporary, which makes 
# the sentence objectionable. There Ja an Interpretation, however far*fetched, 

which makes the sentence less odd: we can Imagine a geometry teacher who 
wants to be reminded of what he said - during yesterday's class between 3 
iLRd ^ -the ratio in queitlon was, and e somewhat audacious and humor-prone 
■tudent who says that It was Y?: 2 during the class between 3 and implying 
that before atid after that class the ratio, according to the teacher, might be 
different, (t appears that such an Interpretation is made possible by the 
assignment of a ipedal illocutlonat*y force to the sentence , the force of what 
^ might be called 'Indirect statement'. In the case of sentence {21) under the 
interpretation Just described^ this would mean that the speaker intends the 
■tatement to be s quotation of what the teacher said during yesterday's class 
between three and foUrt Thii li another Indication of the relevance of Austin's 
theory of lUocutionary acts to grammar, eipeclaUy to deep grammar* 

(23) is marginally accepiable only if the subject noun is taken In a non*generlc 
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sense. In tne intended, generic sense, however, (23) is unacceptable. 

it is possible to say lhat the unact eptabiliiy of t*^) through (25) can b« explained 
on the basis of the semantics of each expression taken as a whole, even 
without considering the aspectual nature of the verb. Thus,(20) can be 
proclaimed unacceptable on the basis of the fact that cities do not undergo 
I'adical changes of locdtion, (21) on the basis of the permanence of the 
mathematical relations holding between the altitute and the side of an equi^ 
lateral triangle, (2?) 'jecause 'thlnHing that' ■■ proposition cannot be limited 
to a short span of ime r^^jcupled by a single instance of another action; (23) 
and (24) because they set temporal limits on inalienable features of roses and 
whales; and (25) because 'knowing a language' is not a phenomenon that 
occurs intermittently* However, all this complicated semantic information f 
whirh would have to be represented tn the semantic component of a generative 
grammar of SC before ^e can claim unaccept ability of each of (20) through 
(25) to native speakers of the language can be dispensed with by marking 
the appropriate verbs in the lexical component with the feature jVstativeJ and 
sptHifying the syntactic rules which would be 'blocked' by that feature. In / 
this way, we achieve one of the basic goals of grammatical description, which 
is to have as few statements (rulrs) as possible that arc as general as 
possible. 

Xhe conclusion that we can make - from the point of view of a generative 
grammar of SC - about the aspectual categories found within the class of 
non-totlve vert>s is that some verbs (or, often, on^ certain meanings of 
some verbs) would have to be marked with the feature j+stativel , which will 
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then block the operation of certain syntactic rulee> Since there le as yet no 
grammar of SC (generative or other) that would be anywha re near complete, 
we cannot specify those syntactic rules In precise terms. We can, however, 
say that they would Include ^11 those rulas that bring about syntactic relations 
utilizing the temporal contour of a verb, either the entire contour or any point 
or segment thereof* 

4.2 RELATION OF TOTIVE, CURSIVE, AND STATJVE TO PERFECTIVE 

AND IMPERFECTIVE. So far the Implication has been tt.at there Is a neat 
correspondence between the traditional perfective/lmperfectlve dichotomy, 
and that the three aspectual categories that we have established, namely that 
totlves correspond to perfectlvos, cursives to those Imperfectlve verbs that 
denote activities and processes, and statlvea to the Imperfect Ives standing 
for various states^ properties and relations. However, this U not exactly 
tru'^ under the interpretation of aspect based on the verbal temporal contour* 
It is on(y true In so far as the majority of grammatical reactances of each of 
the three categories are concerned* However^ there are aspectual reactances 
which are common to statlves and totlves^ others which unite cursives and 
totlves^ as weil as, of course^ those which bind together statlves and cursives 
Into what we have called the non-totlve class^ corresponding to the traditional 

erfectlved* This Is best seen If the relevant Information is presented In 
tabular fL^rm* ''jre we do we have to assemble all the reactances that 
are involved in the distinction between the three aspectual categories. Here 
is a description of such reactances; 

A, The form of the present tense of the verb may or may not mean 
present time in relation to the moment of utterance* 
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B. I'he verb may or may not form the present participle (the form 
ending in ~6i). 

C. The verb may or may not be used In an adverbial clause of time 
serving as the 'time frame' for another verb expressing momentary action; 
illustrated by examples (10), (12), and (19). 

The verb may or may not be used Irf an adverbial clause of time 
serving as background for a temporally parallel action jor state; Illustrated 
liy(ll), (15), and(22)< 

The initial and/or the final point of the contour may or may not 

be used for temporal reference within the same sentence; illustrated by (13), 

(14), (16), (17), (20), (21), (23), and (24). 

F. The verb may or may not be used in an adverbial clause of time 

serving as temporal reference for another verb expressing a repeated action; 

illustrated by (18), (25), and 

26 Kad god dodje 1 posjedne, 'Whenever he comes and stays a 
razgovaraju o posiu* while, they discuss business*' 

We can now show in tabular form the relationships of cursives, statives, 

totives to the reactances A through F and to ©ach other. The examples given 

as illustrations of each reactance also serve as evidence of the information 

stated in the table* 

A B C D 13 F ^ 
CUHSIVE + + + + + 

STATIVE + + - - . 

TOTlVB + - + 

{'Positive' reactance, he. what corresponds to 'may' in the description of 

reactance frames, is marked with a ' + 'negative' reactance corresponding 
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to tho ' may not' alternative Is marked with a ' J 

As can be »ieen from the above table* no two ?*spects are completel^v different 
from each other. In fact, bocaude of the number and nature of the reaotanoen 
selected for presentation in the l.,ble (whioh does not rtecessari^ exhaust 
either the number or nature of possible reactances), avy two of the three 
aspectual categoHes are alike in relation to two «^rid different In relatioatg 
four reactances, the ratio of similarity and difference thus bein^ 1 : 2 for 
aav two categories* Such a situation points to two important facts: U the 
relation of tlie new categories to the traditional ones is by no meane neat^and 

the now categories are not mutually divided by hard and fast lines * there 

is overlapping between any two of the three categorleSpThus, although it 

was said earlier that the verbs falling outside the totive aspect could convenienHy 

be subsumed under a 'non4otlve' label, we now see that there are equally 

valid grounds for setting apart a 'non-cursive' as well as ^ ' non,stative' 
9 

group of verbs. 

It is importaat to emphasize that the new aspectual categories have been 
estabUshod by meane of syntactic criteria, and, although there might be a 
great deal of overlapping with verb classes discoverable by a pure(y semantic 
analysis, our syntactic fategories and the putative semantic classes would 
no doubt diverge to a significant degree. Furthermore, it must be pointed 
out that the three categories are not systematicaHy related to morphological 
classes. While ' perfective' and ' impetfective' , i,e* 'totive' and ' non- 
totive'^ verbs are, as a rule, set off from each other by preflxation or stem 
^xpansion^^ (the conspicuousness of the distinction being probably the 
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reu»ijn for its eiir(y renjgnition by traditjijnat grammarians), the difference 
between ^.ursives and 4>latives is never morpholo^iLaHy marked (which is 
probably one reason tvio' it wa^ overlooked for such ^ long time)< Finally, il 
should be ii-jted th^it u veih may ^.liange Ua aspeLtual ^niegory without changing 
either it» form or *h*isi*.' meaning, For example, mlaliti 'think* may behave 
aspectually either as a ^.tirsive ( Ona uvijett__nfil9li otome *She always tiiinks 
about that* ), or ais a stative (Misll da sve zna 'He thinks that he knows 
everything'). SuJi verbs could be marked in tbe lexicon with syntactic 
features showing; ihat they may be ^sed with more than one aspects The minor 
differences of meaning correlated to differences of aspect could then be 
omitted from the semantiL specification of the lexical item, since th^y would 
be predictable from the syntactic features. However, not all verbs capable 
of associating with more than one aspect behave UUe mietitl. Many verbfe 
undergo a considerable change of meaning with a change of tispect (or, 
conversely, change meaning brings about change of aspect)* Thus, sluSati 
as a cursive means 'listen' , as a stative ' obey' * 

4, 3 SUBCATEGOHIES OF STATIVE ASPECT. We have referred to 

verbs of stative aspect as those which usually stand for states, properties, 
and relations* It appears that those among them that typicaHy denote 
* ps<y«.hotogictil states' are in some respects aspectual^y different from other 
verbs which express more permanent states, l.e, properties and relations. 
Example (19) shows that vjercvati 'believe' - a 'psychological ,ate' verb - 
behaves like other statives with respect to aspectual reactance C (postulated 
above), However, the behavior of psychological state verbs in respect of 
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reactances 0, E, atid F si^jgeBts that Iholr temporal contour Js different from 
ttto contour of othor »tatlvQS. ThU is illuMrated by the following SQiitencegt 
of whleh (27) shows tlie bohavlor of psychological Blale verbs under reaetance 

(28) through (32) tUetr behavior under reactance and (33) under 
reactance F. 

27 Cljelo vrljeme dok emo Ih 'All the time that we hated them, 
ml mrzill, vl ste Ih voljell, you lovcd them, and now that we 
a sad ka<l Ih ml voljmo, vl love tlicm, you hate them' 

Ih mrzltc 

28 Vjerovan je u duhove o<l kad * He believed in ghosts from the 
Je bio dijete do svoje 33. ttme he was a child untli he was 
godine 33 years old' 

29 ?Vjerovao Je u duhove od 23* 'He believed In ghosts from 
decembra do 8* januara December 23rd to Jamiary 8th* 

30 ?*VJeravao Je u duUove od23. 'lie beUeved in ghosts from 12/23 
Xll u 17 sati do 8, In 3sata at 5 p.m* ton/8 at 3 a,m/ 

31 Vjerujem mu <xJ kako sam to ' i have believed his story since 
£uo dlrektno od njega 1 heard It directly from him' 

32 VJerovao sam mu eve dok '1 believed him until I heard her 
ni5am ^uo njenu verzlju version of the story' 

pr1£e 

33 Kad god mislim da on ima 'Whenever 1 thlrii he's riglit, 1 
pravo, budem Izlgran get outsmarted'. 

These examples show that statlves denoting psychological states are different 
from other statlves in being posltlvety. rather than negatlve(y, marked for 
reactances and P. Furthermore, (28), (29), and (30) show that although 

a psychological state verb may have a temporal contour whose Initial and 
final points are delimited by time adverblals, the acceptability of sentences 
with psychological state verbB decreases as the delimitation of the contour's 
boundaries becomes more specific. 

In addition to the syntactic evidence for the validity of distinguishing two 
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Cfitegorles within the cl<ise of statlve verbs in SC, there wre morpiiologlcal 
Tactiirs which provide i^trung support for such ^ <li8tlnotlt>r* Namely, the group 
f>t atatives largo(y i^oUfiisUng of verbs denoting psychological bt*ites may form 
verbs >f totlve rtspett, mostly with Inchoative meaning, either by preflxation 
or ^onle other sta[tdard morphological device, the other group, composed of 
verbs fitandtng for properties and relations, may not be used to derive verba 
of tolive oHpect Kit aivy type- Ifere are some examples of the former group of 
statlves with corresponding totive verbs: 



znati 
mis lit I 

voljoti 
mrzlti 



Statlve 
know 

'thinH (that. 

'love, like' 
'hate' 



vjerovati ' believe' 

slutiti 'suspect, 
apprehend' 

Bumnjati 'doubt' 

govoriti 'speak, have the 
capacity for speaking' 

mirlsati 'smell good' 

izazivati (e.g. divUenje) 
'call forth, elicit 
(e.g, admiration)' 



Totive 

saznatl 'get to know, team' 

pomlsliti 'think for a moment 
(that-,)' 

2avoljetl ' come to love or like' 

zamrs^ltl 'conceive a hatred for' 

povjerovati 'believe for a 
moment or temporarHy' 

naslutlti ' feel, guedd 
Intuitive ty' 

posumnjati 'begin to doubt| or 
'doubt for a moment or 
temporarHy' 

progovorlti 'begin to speak' 

zamirisatl ' begin to smell good' 

izazvatl 'elicit (e,g, admiration) 
in a certain instance, on one 
occasion' 



Some verbs of this class can be used ae totive verbs without any morphological 
change- They are usually verbs that .ilrea^y have a prefix but f^l^^ 
synchronlcal^y, as 'simple' verbs, e,g> razumjeti ( hUtorlcaHy raz ^ umjetl) 
virlilch^ as a statlve, means 'understand^ have a grasp of something;' and, as 
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n totive, ' begin or come to understand'. Vldjetl 'see' {in the sense of 
'understanding', i.e. as n stnte of mind) Is interesting in that, in tlie present 
tense. It mny Tunctlon both as a stative ami a tottve verb (the latter only in the 
'historical present', with iterative meaning, or independent clauses), wtille 
In the past tense it can on^ function as a totlvo. The verb govorlti In our list 
above has the m' anlng 'have the capacity or knowledge required for speaking 
n (foreign) language' when used with stative aspect, but If the aspect Is 
cursive, the verb means ' be engaged in the activity of speaking* . This Is 
another example showing how lexical entries for certain verbs may be 
simplified by the speciTlcatlon of aspectual features* The totlve progovoriti 
may correspond to either the stative or the cursive aspect* If It corresponds 
to the stative verb, the usual referettce of the meaning of 'beginning to speak' 
Is the time of a child' s acquisltfon of a spoken language (snd only humorously 
the time of an adult' s mastery of a foreign spoken language), if tho Ctorrespondence 
Is to the cursive verb the meaning is simpjy 'speak up' , say, after a long 
silence* We will call the totive verbs with the meaning Uke the former 
Inchoative , those with a meaning analogous to the latter ingressivai while the 
common name for toiive verbs denoting the beginning of CAther a state or an 
action will be Inceptive , How these fit Into the general plan of verbal aspect in 
SC will be shown In the latter part of this paper. 

A common syntactic -semantic feature of the verbs in the above list Is that 
their grammatical subject may never be what Fillmore (in Bach and Harms,. 
196S, and Fillmore, 1966b} and others after him have called an 'Agent' * This 
Is only to be expected if we bear in mind that tho core of the verbs of this 
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class is cotmiituted hy verbs denoting psyehologleal states* The deep etrueture 

case of the surface subjeet usually associated with all but the last three pairs 

of Heme In our Ji*;i is what rillmore called 'Dative' in "The Case for Case" 

and ' Experlcncer' in a later work (Fillmore, 1968b), With the last three pairs 

of Hems the deep fitnictnre case of the usual surface subject Is Fllmore' s 

'Objt^ct' ("ihe entity that moves or changes or whose position or existence is 

in eonsideratioii", Pillmore, 1968b, p. 77). If a verb may be used both as 

stative arifl as cursive* the ease of the subject Is Experiencer or Object 

(depending oti the verl*) when the verb is statlvo, but when it is eursive the 

case of the subject must he Agent. Thus, the ambiguous SC sentenee: 

34 Jakica govori Spnnski ' T^^^ ^"1", '^t"'' f^.^"""' 

^ ^ or 'Jaeob is speaking Spanish/ 

may Uq riisambtgualed by assigning the verb to either the atattve or the cursive , 

aspect, the A^rent/noiu Agent feature of the deep structure case of the subject 

helnj? predictable in either ease. There is thus a relationship of redundaney 

between Fillmore's deei> structure cases and the SC aspects as we have posited 

them . 

We have said earlier that the stativo verbs which can form totives generaHy 
signify 'p^ehologleal states' , While this is clearly true of the first seven 
pairs of verbs in our list above, it is mueh less obvious In the ease of the 
last three pairs. Speaking one's native language in the sense of knowing how 
to spoak it Is a property of normal human adults rather thanwhat we usually 
mean by a psychological state* Smelling good and eliciting admiration can be 
ascribed to both animate and inanimate entities and ean therefore hardly be 
called psychological states* In trying to find ^ convenient label foi* this sub- 
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gvoup of Btatlve verbs wc should remember lhat the other Sub-group, the one 
which may not form totives, consists of verbs that stand for permanent 
properties and relations. These we can call permanent states. It seems 
logical, then, to ditb the sub. group typified by psychological states non^ 
permanent states * For the sake of brevity we will sometimes refer to the 
corresponding verbs as p_ejTaanent statives and non -permanent statives • 
respectively* 

1 3 

The cateirorles of SC verbs of statlve aspect Is thus seen to be divisible into 
two sub. categories* The picture is quite clear as far as the 'typical' verbs 
are concerned, on one side we have Such obvious permanent states as the 
Intransitive mjerltl 'measure' , nalazltl se 'be situated' , which under no 
circumstances can be made totlve, on the other side we have non-permanent 
status whkh belong to this class by virtue of being capable of becoming totlve. 
But while the 'bodies' of the subcategories are well established, there is, 
as usual, some indeterminacy on the border between them* First, there 1^ 
a smaM number of non^permanent statives which are not readily used with 
totlve aspect but which, on the basis of their meaning, belong In this class, 
e,g* smatrati , dri£atl, both meaning ' consider, regard as, hold that' * This, 
however, does not seem to present a serious problem to our classification. 
Since the totlve aspect (with inchoative meaning) corresponding to these verbs 
can be expressed by using them as complements of the verb meaning 'begin' , 
as in the sentence 



35 Po6eo Je da ga smatra 
otudjOnim iSovjekom 



'He began to regard him 
as an outsider' 



The difference between permanent and non-permanent statives le thus 
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maintained by grammatical criteria, since ^ permanent stativo combined with 

pogeti 'begin* yields an ungrmnmatlcal sequenee: 

36*Ta haljina je pofiela da *'That dress begati to cost 10,000 
kodta lO.OOOdtnarn na dinars on New Year's Day' 

Novu godlnu 

it must be enipliasized that this constraint ts grammatical In nature [as is the 
difference between permaaent atid non. permanent statives), since there is 
nothing of ^ conceptual nature that would make it impossible for us to associate 
the price of a merchandise with the time of its tneeption. [And that * costing' 
is not permanent state of merchandise )n the 'real world' of today hardly 
needs arguing!) Indeed, the foliowtr^ parapltrase of [36Kis perfectly 
aceeptable: 

37 Ta haljina ko3la 10.000 'That dress has cost 10,000 
dinara od Nove godine dinars since New Year's Day' 

However, not aJl sequences of pogetl + a permanent stative are imgramma'icaL 

Let us look ^t the following: 

38 ^Ivotni standard Je rastao> 'The standard of IMng ro^e. A 
Pristojna haljina po5ela Je deem Veps bp^an to vOSl only 
da ko^ta Samo 5.000 dinara, 5. '^^i* dluv thi* roomfif In 
sobo u stanovlma po5ote su apartuient > began to measure 
mjeriti 4x4 metra u 4 bj* 4 m*tf>rs on the average, , . . 
prosjekUt * 

In this passage we have pogeCl comhinea with \m pRrmaiiou^ statlves, but in 
a sentence with generic meaning* The grammar, os^eciaUy the deep grammar, 
of generic sentences has often been found to differ from the grammar of non*. 
generic sentences. A conr.prehenslve study of generic sentences seems to be 
needed to explain phenomena like the one we are dealing with in a way that 
would result in useful generalizations by wiilch individual problems, such as 
this one, would be explained. Until such a study Is made, we have to try to 
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account for separate problems as tliey present thcmeelves* The following 
8ccm8 to he a like(y interpretation of the problem at hand. When a non 
pcrmnncnt statlve is made Into an Int^hoativc^ morphological^ or otherwise, 
the Inchoative designates the initial moment of the state denoted by the stem 
of the verb* In other words, U is possible with sucli inchoatives to point to 
a moment in the ' real world' and say; "That is when it (the state) began'** 



In example (38), however, it Is impossible to point to a moment and say; 
"At that moment a decent drees began to cost 5, 000 dinars" or "At that 
moment rooms in apartments began to measure 4 by 4 meters"* In fact^ the 
addition of Buch a specification would make the second sentence of (38) 
ungrammafical* It is as If the generic character of the sentence * diluted' the 
point of time contained in the meaning of pqgeti and ' spread' It ovet a period 
of time* For ^ statlve verb to <lualijy as a non.permanent stative^ it has to 
bs capable of forming a ' pure' inchoative wiilch would mark the vei:7 moment 
^>f the ln(.eption of a state* Therefore, our generic sentence does not provide 
the proper environment which could qualify the verbs kogtati ' cost' and 
mjeriti 'measure' for inclusion In t'le categoi^ of non.permanent statives* 

if wo ^PPty iho test of whether or not a statlve verb can be used 

as a complement of poeetl in n no*i*generlc sentence to decide to which of 
the two sub categories if statlves it belongs, we will find some verbs which 
^an be used both ways, although their usage as non. permanent statives is not 



30 Zavollo ju je 5im ju Je 
vidlo 



'He fell in love with her 

as soon as lie saw her' 
'She learnt about it at midnight, 

and at dawn she had already left 

the city' 



40 T> j4 siK^rala u pono^, 1 
ve<£ u 2oru napusttla je 
grad 
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always eney to establiehp 



Consider these 



sentences: 



41 a 



*LakifltraJk* r^mti fin 



' Lucky Strike meaue Tine 
tobacco. 



duhan. 



b 



Engleska rijeC * nice* 
nekad Je znaCila *glup' 



'The English word *nlce' 
used to mean ' TooUsh' . * 



42 a 



^ebra Be razlikuje od 
konja po tome Sto Ima 
pruge- 



'The aebra difTers from the 
horse in Itavlng stripes. * 



b 



Hazlikuje se od oca od 
keko Je pustio brkove* 



' He has looked different from 
his father since he grew a 
moustache* * 



43 a 



Pekarij U6i na dlvlju peccary resembles a boar^ 

svlnju^ aamo Je manji. only it is smaller. * 



b 



Sa svojom novom frlzu. ^With her new hairstyle she 
rom poCela Jo da UCi na began to resemble her 
svj:>Ju seslru. sister.^ 



Each o' the (a) sentences contains a verb standing for a permanent state. 
This Is established by putting the verb in the placer of the complement of 
poggt^ - the result is never an Inchoative with a ^momentary' meaning such 
as wc found to be necessary for a verb to be classed as a non. permanent 
stative^ in fact^ the result is otten a significant shift of meaning (significants 
t'aat is, for what is at Issue) or some type of conceptual Incongruity, as we 
are about to show. 

The authors of the Lucky Strike slogan (and U is on^ their Intended meaning 
thnt we are interested in, not the truth value of the slogan) would no doubt 
reject a sentence with be^ln before the verb m ean since, to them^ LuclQf 
Strike Is in a sense Identical with fine tobacco, so that the beginning of one 
implies the beginning of the other. The use of niean in (41b) seems to place 
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It in the non*permanei)t category as it is conceivable, though not usual, Tor a 

word to 'bogln to menn' sometiiing, say at the moment of soiTie (ueualty 

InftueiiHal) person's using It In a new sense. 'To mean', in this word-meaning 

senso, yields grammatical sentences vrhQn used also in some otner environments 

which characterize non-permanent statives and distinguish them from permanent 

statives (cf. examples (19) through (25)), The conclusion that we are inclined 

to make Is that znagitt 'mean' may be used, with ft slight difference of 

meaning, ari either a permanent or a non-permanent stative* although its use 

as a non-porinanent statlve is somewhat marginal. 

If we apply the Inchoation test to (42a), we discover that the verb razlikovati se 

'differ' must bo considered a permanent statives using it with begin w ould 

impose on the sentence the conceptually incongnious presuf)position that 

zebras wore zebras even befnre they became zebras ( l). However, the same 

verb tn (35b) is different. WQ can now talk of ' beginning to look different' * 

although the momentary meaning gf.the inchoative structure can be questioned - 

^ moustache does not ' happen' , it takes time to grow. There is perhaps a 

possibility of interpreting this sentence in the sense expressed in the paraphrase 

14 

'I have found him different from his father since t saw him with a moustache/ 
This interpretation would supply the required 'moment' - implicit in the verb 
' see' - in the inchoative stnicture and thus meet the conditions for the 
assignment ot verb razlikovati se to non-permanent states* The sentences 
Qf (43) are quite like those of (42): (a) expresses a 'general truth' which, 
being general, is not thought of as having a 'beginning' » therefore the verb 
' resemble' in (a) is a permanent stative* The same verb In the (b) sentence 
does not express a 'general tmth' but rather a subjective judgement; whether 
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or not we LlnsBlfy it ^is n non- perm anient sttitive depends on our Interpi^tnlion 
of the sentence, very much ns in the case of (42b). 

4,4 SlrBCATECOmES OF CURSIVK ASPTCT. Cursive verbs can alao 

fiubdivided intu two ^it>ups on aspectual grounds. The distinction can be 
established on the basis of the following sentences: 

44 a Dok je radio u Korpusu 'While he worked In the Peace 

mira, vjerovao Je da ae Corps, he believed that the 
proJjlem siromaStva tnoie problem of poverty could be 
i-tje§hi mirnlm putem solved in a peaceful way' 

h •Dok Je tog jutm opravljao *' While he was repairing n tractor 
« traktor, vjerovno Je da ae that morning, he believed that 
problem siroinadtva mo^.e the problem of poverty could be 
rtjediti mirnim putem solved in a penceful way' ' 

45 a Dok je 3virao klasi^^nu mu. 'While he plnyed claeaicat music, 

zlku, smatrali su ^a najbo. he was considered the best 
Ijim gitnristom u zemljl guitarist in the country' 

b *Dok Je svirao iia koncertu *'While he was playing ^^t the 
te veCeri, amntrali su concert that evening, he was 

najboljim gitnristom u considered the best guitarist 

zemljl in the country' 

46 a Mr^'.io Je hamburgere sve ' He hated hamburgers as long as 

dok je jeo po restoranima he was eating out' 

b ^Mrzio je hamburgere &ve i<'lle hated hamburgers as long 
dok Je na ru^^ku tog dana aa he was eating soup at dinner 
jeo aupu that day' 

47 Dok je vladao indijom, 'While he ruled over India, 
Alekaandar Makedonaki Alexander the Great thought that 
je mislio da Je potovlna half the world was under hia 
svljeta pod njegovom power' 

vln§6u 

These examples have been structured to test the behavior of cursives in 
sentences expressing 'temporal parallelism', i« e« under reactance D« The 
dependent clauses Lontaln verb phrases with a cursive verb in each^ while 
the VP's of all the main clauses contain non -permanent statives. Yet, some 
of these sentences are grammatical (all (a) sentences and (47)), while others 
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are not (all the (b) sentences). A comparison of the members of each (a-b) 
l>air in (44), (45), and (46) reveals that it ie a difference in Uie aspectual 
t ha r rector of the verh phrases in dependent clauses that is responsible for the 
diff'*r<*nce in grammnticality. The individual verbs in the dependent clauses of 
ench of the three pairs of sentences are the same, but different modification 
structures briiijj aboat aspetitual differences which, in turn, affect the syntax 
of ihe sentences of which they are a part* We can characlerize the difference 
boiweeii the two kinds of verb phrases, the kind represented by the VP's of 
the dependent clauses of the (a) sentences and sentence (47) and the tnnd found 
in the dependent clauses of the (b) expressions, in the following way; the 
^^rm*»r describe habitual activities, sometimes presented almost as temporary 
characteristics of the subjects to which they are ascribed, as in (44a), 
(45al, and (47)^ sometimes as simple habits, as in (46a); the latter describe 
iudl/idunl instances of fairly uniform activities taking place throughout a 
time 5pan. Following a tradition In the study of similar distinctions in analytic 
philosophy (Hyle, 1949, pp-44andll8i Vendler, 1967, p» 109), we can call 
the two kinds of cursive verh phrases generic and specific respectively, (it 
should be pointed out that the distinctions are not exactly analogous to the 
ones made in philosophy.) Generic cursives are thus closer in meanlnf^ to 
stritives, especially to non_permanent states, than specific cursives are. 
Ilrnce, perhaps, the aspectual compatibility of generic cursives with non- 
permanent stales in clauses expressing temporal parallelism versus the 
inc^patibllity of specific cursives ^jith non^permanent states in the same 
type of clauses. An examDle of what is described by a 'more typical' generic 
cursive is seen in the phrase wurk in the Peace Corps , where the action 
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Consists uf various activities none of which Is neceesari^ identifiable as the 
activity of 'working In the Peace Corps' . The specific cursives, on the other 
hand, always consist of a single, fairly uniform, activity. 

While maiiy curalve verbs can, with appropriate expanetona and modifications, 
assume both the generic and speciric aspect, as Illustrated by the examples 
In (44), (45), and (46), some cursive verbs have Inherent generic aspect which 
la never affected by environment. An example of the latter kind ie the verb . 
yladati "to rule' in sentence (47), which, therefore, has no u^grammatical 
counterpart corresponding to the (b) examples in (44) through (4$). 

In connection with * Imperfectlve* verbs in SUvic languages, more specifically 
with what we have called 'cursive' verbs, traditional grammarians have spoken 
of the so-called 'iterative' category of verbs, It seems to us that this category, 
though It may prove of value In the diacuesion of aspectual phenomena, does 
not ha^e adequate grammatical potential of the kind that la needed for a 
category to be considered aspectual. We will try to show that ' Iterative' ts 
basically an aktlonsart entity, although it Is frequently Involved In the categories 
that we have or will set up In the plan of SC aspect proposed herein. 

First, It must be borne" In mind that all SC verbs, except permanent statlvea, 
may, with sufficient context, be used Iteratlvely* Thus & verb like goyorj tt 
'epeak', modified by an adverbial such ai9 'often' or ' every day' , becomes 
Iterative In meaning. Conversely, every 'Iterative' verb can be used with a 
'duratlve' meaning, the aspect of such a duratlve being specific cursive* 
except If It derives from an Inchoative* In which case the aspect Is non* 
permanent stative. Hie following examples Illustrate this point: 
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Iterative moaning 



Specific ^cursive aspect 



4ea 



On uvljek znvrSava s poe- b Upravo sada zavrSavD s veCe- 
lom u 5 sati rom 

' He always flnifihes his ' flight now he is finishing hie 

work at 5 o' clock' dinner* ' 



49a 



Mihali6 obl^no pobjedjujo b Mihali6 prvi prokida vrpcu i 
u trkama na 10*000 mctara pobjodjuje u ovoj trcl 
'MihalI6 usually. wine the 'MihaI16 breaks the tape 
10,000 meter races' first and wins the race' 



Non^permanent dtntive 



50a 



Ova sUka Izaziva b Ova ellka izaz^va moje iskreno 

(inchoative) mole divljenje dlvljenje. 
kad god je pogledam 

'This painting elicits my 'This painting elicits my 
admiration every ^imt 1 look sincere admiration' 
at It' 



What the traditionalists usually called iterative verbs are verbs derived from 
totives of momentary meaning by the addition of ( v) a to the stem of the 
verb. Because of their 'momentary' origin and due \o facts related to the 
nature of human experience, these derived verbs tend to be used moi*e 
frequently to designate repetitions of momentary actions than 'long' Instances 
of the momentary actions themselves. The traditional name of such verbs 
- 'Iterative' - Is thus seen to be traceable to a frequency phenomenon and, as 
such, has no purely grammatical validity. 

tt was said above that the iteratives used 'duratlvely' are, aapectually, specific 
cursives, rarely non-permanent statives, If used iteratively, they are almost 
always generic cursives, as can be seen from these examples (compare the 
reactance frames of generic cursives Illustrated by (44) through (47)): 



51 Dok je posje6ivala pHJatelJe, ' Dufing the time that she visited 
mislila da Je to najljejidi friends she thought that ii was 
natin da ee provede slohodno the best way of spending one's 
vrijeme free time' 
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52 Dok Je pobjedjlvao^ vjerovao ' During the time he was winning, 
je slava nikad ne umire* he believed that fame never di^s' 

tt not difficult to see it/by verbs with Iterative meaning usually assume the 

generic*cursiv<? aspect* We hsi\e seen above that generic cursives represent 

habit-like activities^ and iterative^ that is repetitive, actions are^ indeed^ 

*habit-forming* . Sentence (52) is particularly Instructive, the verb pobjedjivatl 

'win' , with its morpheme -iva ^ could be interpreted either duratively or 

iterative(y as far as the dependent clause itself Is concerned (the same verb 

is durative In (49b}). However, the non. permanent statlve in the main clause 

assigns It the generic cursive aspect and thereby Iterative meaning. 

4.5 SUBCATEGORIES OF TOTIVE ASPECT. We will now look at various 

kinds of totive verbs to see if there exist systematic differences in their 

teniporal contours which would necessitate postulating aspectual subcategories 

within this class. In section 4« 0 we saw that the common syntactic denominator 

of all totive verbs is the indivisibility of the temporal dimension associated 

with the action or state designated by the verb. Now we will try lo show that 

different values of this dimension yield different aspectual subcategories. 

There is^ first, a class of totive verbs which stand for actions and events 
chat are always thought of as lasting for a period of tlme^ however short it 
may be. These are illustrated in the following sentences: 

53 Porazgovarao je s nama *He talked with ua 
(Jedno pola sata) i otiSao* (for about half an hour) 

and left' 
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54 




je 6 mjesecl u 



* He fs pent 1 
UtayedJ 



6 months in Finland' 



55 a Odleiala Je 7 nedelja 'She stayed (lit. May') 

u bolnici 7 weeks in the hospital' 



b Odradlo je gcdinu dana 'He worked off the year that 
koliKC je primao atlpendiju he owed for hie grant' 




As Was shown in our discussion of the verbs of this class in section 4. 0^ no 
Individual segment of tliese verbs' temporal contour, in Spite of Its duratlve 
value, may be used for any temporal reference. This is in contrast to 
cursive verbs with a durative temporal contour whose every and any segme*^ 
can be used for tem[>orat reference by another constituent in the same sentence. 
There are other syntactic features which set apart this particular claag of 
lotlve verbs, which we shall call exjegsive . Thus, although totive extensives 
may be used tn temporally par^^llel clauses in the Same sentence thanks to 
the fact that such usage involves the totality of their temporal contour (as in 
11), they may not be used in the dependent clause to serve as a time frame 
for a cursive verb in the main clause. That is, the following is ungrammatical: 



Hut if we have a ^'ursive verb in the time frame clause and a totive in the 
main clause, we get a grammatical sentence; for example: 



This sentence, however, mtiy or may not express complete temporal 
overlapping. A possible interpretation is that we sat in thc^ house only part 



57 *Dok smo posjeli, on je 
pudio Moravu 



'While we sat for a little while^ 
he was smoking Morava' . 



58 Dok Je on radio u baStl, 
mi smo posjeli u ku6i 
sa ^enom mu 



'While he was working in the 
garden, we sat for a little while 
in the house with his wife. * 
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of the time he spent working in the garden, such an interpreUtli?n would not 
be possible in a sentence in which both verbs were cursive. FinaUy, the 
outsttinding feature of totlve extensive verbs, that by which they diff^ from 
all other totlves, is the fact that they can, and wltli one exception must, be ^ 
modified by a \ime adverbial realised as a noun phrase in the accusative. This 
is shown by examples (53) through (56). 

These examples were chosen so as to illustrate various aktionsarten that 
occur ^iU\ this aspectual class, i.e. groups of verbs with common semantic 
and/ci syntactic characteristics other than those affecting their temporal 
contour. Thus, (53) contains an example of the diminutive a ktionsart 
formed from intransitive cursives by means of the prefix £o-. (The same 
prefix used with transitive verbs has a different function.) The meaning of 
the verbs of the diminutive aktionsart is 'do something for a short time or 
only to a small degree', hence the possibility for these verbs to appear 
without a time adverbial, since tlielr meajiing is such that they already imply 
a temporal value. This is not the case with the other aktionsarten of this 
aspectual category, hence the need for specifying the duration of the other 
totive extensive verbs separately. The common meaning of ail the verbs in 
this aspectual category is 'spend some time doing what is denoted by the 
stem of the verb'. We have seen that the aktionsart illustrated in (53) shows 
that the time is short. The verbs in (54) can bo said to represent the ' unmarked' 
aktionsart of the totive extensive aspect, the verbs Such as those in (55) mean 
'do something for a period of time required by some arrangement', those 
of (56) could be said to belong to the 'augmentative' aktionsart since the time 
spent in the appropriate activity exceeds the speaker's expectations. 
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The Bub-aspCct of the totlve aspect that we shall now consider we will call 
terminative. The term is desl^fncd to imply a temporal contour that can be 
represented graphically as . . . The dots before the line are Intended to 
convey the idea that a loose beginning of the contour Is often implied but 
never exactly spcciried. The line itself represents the extensive element of 
the contour. The final point, which is also an integral part of the line, 
sjiibbollzes the point. like limit of the action, the 'climax' at wlilch the action 
is consumated. The verbs ot this sub-aspect may be modified by time adverbtals 
consisting of the preposition £BL'in' + a noun phrase In the accusative. Here 
arc some examples: 



'lie wrote the tetter in half an 
hour' 

'She read the book in a week' 



59 Naplsao Je plsmo za pola 
sata 

60 Proditaia je knjigu za ne_ 
delju dana 

61 Poplo Je lltar votke 2a 
jedan 

62 Ispisala Je dltave 4 fitranice 'She wrote out a total of four 

pages' 



' He drank a liter of vo^ka In 
one hour' 



63 Dodltao je dtanak 2a jednu 
minutu 

64 2a kratko vrljeme su se 
nagledall tog prlzora 



' He finished reading the rest of 
the article In one minute' 

' In a short time they had had 
enough of looking at that sight' 



65 2a neklh 5-6 dana svl su se 'In about 5-6 days all the members 



u ku^l porasboljell 

66 Nakon pola sntapotpuno su 
ih nadigrall 

67 Za koUko vremena si 
prepisao to plsmO? 



of the household fell 111, one 
after another' 

'After half an hour they had 
outdanc&d them completely' 

' How long did it take you to 
copy that letter?' 



The number of the examples given should suggest the large number of 5C 
verbs belonging in this clase, especially In comparison with the totlve 
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extensive class* The number or aktlonearten associated with this aspectual 
class Is also considerable. The most typical aktionsart is the one illustrated 
in (59) through (61), which we would like to call perfective * It Is this sktlonsart^ 
rather than any other verbal category In Slavic languages, that properly denotes 
the completion of an action, with or without the implication of previous activity 
of the same kind* (The latter criterion will assign verba .of this class to either 
the terminatlve or the instantaneous sub-aspect or the totive aspect, as we 
shall see below. ) The p^t-rectlve aktionsart or terminatlve aspect is distinguished 
Trom other aktionsarten by two Tormal criteria, a) the verbs or this aktionsart 
are derived from morphologically simple cursive verbs by one of a limited 
number of prefixes (the most usual being £p-), b) thcry do not. In turn, form 
new cursives by stem expansion* Semantlcally, these verbs differ from others 
in that they show mere completion of the action^ and nothing beyond it* All 
the other aktionsarten combine completion with some other Idea* Thus, the 
verb In (62), besides denoting completion, dwells on the process of writing, 
with a suggestion of meticuloudnees. (I have no ready label for this rather rai« 
aktionsart. )^The verbs of the kind Illustrated in (63), regularly derived with 
the prefix do- (though do* has other functions, too), imply the completion of 
a final portion of the action denoted by the stem and can conveniently be 
labeled finltive* Sative Is a good term for verbs like the one In (64), denoting 
satiety of the subject at the point of completion of the a-^tlon, majoratlve for 
the aktionsart Illustrated in sentence (66), showing that the action signaled by 
the stem of the verb it} performed In a superior manner by the subject(s) 
than by the object(s) of the verb. (The last two terms are taken from Grubor, 
1953, p*12). The verb of (65) can bO assigned to a distributive aktionsart* 
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(67) contains a v«rb meaning 'to copy' , i.e* to repeat the action denoted by 

the verb from which it derives, and, again, brlpg the action to completion. 

Other, less important, verb i^roups with common formal -semantic features 

can be found within this aspectual category, but they contain nothing of interest 

to us. The Important diatlnction, ^vhlch Is Interrelated with af^pect. Is that 

between ' pure' perfective verbs and all the other aktionsarten. In addition 

to the differences stated above, this distinction is supported by the fact that 

a perfective verb has only one cursive verb corresponding to It; * 

terminative cursive 
(perfective akttonsaK) 

pro^Sltati {^itati 
naplsati pisati, 

whereas a verb of one of the other aktlonsarten has two corresponding 

cursives: 

ispiaati plsatl, tspUivati 

doeitatl Cttati, do^Itavatl; 

thejlrst r:urslve in each row corresponds to the 'basic' meaning of the 

terminative verb, the second one correspontls to the spt lal meaning of the 

particular aktlonsart from which it is derived by stem expansion. 

The last aspectual category to be posited in this reinterpretatlon of SC aspect 

is a third Subclass of *Mve verbs. Whatever Is denoted by a verb of this 

subclass Is viewed as taking place a^ a dimensionless point of time. It la thus 

labeled instantlve. The reactance of this subclass is the possibility o£ 

modification by a time adverbial consisting of the preposition u 'at' + an 

accusative noun phrase that stands for a point of time. iSbcamples; 

68 Stigao Je u podne ' He arrived at noon' 
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69 Odjednom su praanuli u 'Suddenly they burat Into 

fzapjevala \ laughter' 

70 Tog momenta Jciposumnjalaj 'At that moment she began 

^ u nU8 to sing 



to auapect ua 

71 Proeitao je tu knjlgu ' He flnlahed reading that 

tai^no u 3 aata book exactly at 3 o'clock' 

72 Doftltao Je plsmo u pono6 ' He finished reading the reat 

or the letter at midnight' 

73 Knd smo atlgU, onl au Ih 'When we arrived, they had 

ve6 bin nadlgrali already outdanced them' 

74 Ako usplta za mene, reel ' If she should ask about me, 

joj da aam dobro tetl her that 1 am welt' 

75 Leg:4o je 1 r.aapao za 5 'He went to bed (literally: 

mlnuta lay down) and fell aaleep 

In 5 minutes' . 

Sentence (68) lllustratee a class of ' neutral' Inatantlve verbs with no 
additional meaning beyond that Implied by the particular verb* These verbs 
might be said to constitute ^ simply Instantlve aktlonsart. The verb In (ti9) 
is representative ofwhat Is traditionally known as the a erne If active class of 
verbs, formaUy distinguished by a stem ending In .nu and describing usually 
a sudden bodily movement or a brief and often sudden vocal expression. The 
verbs of (70) Jenote the beginning of an action and a atate, the labels already 
proposed for them being Ingress Ive and inchoative , the common teim being 
Inceptive . 

Sentences (71), (72), and (7 3) contain the aame verba as the sentences (60), 
(63), and (66). This suggests that termlnatlve verba can also be used as 
Inatantlve. That thla Is so Is supported by other co. occurrence restrictions 
which they share with Instantlve verba when vi^^d as auch. The Instantlve 
meaning ofwhat were earlier called termlnatlve verbs IsoUtea the final point 
of completion. Thus, while In their termlnative meaning verbs like proftltatl 
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TCi&y be modified by more thari one place adverbial to show th&t the development 
o( the action proceeded at more than one location: 

76 Tu 8am knjlgu proCltao kod 'I read (perfective) that book 
ku^e, na poslu 1 na odmoru. at home, at work> and on 

vacation' « 

The same verbs. In their punctual meaning, mc^y be modified ^ on(y one 
place adverbial: 

77 Tu sam knjlgu proCitao na '1 finished reading that book 
poslu JuCe u 11 sati at work at 11 o'clock 

yesterday' 

but nol: 

'^Tu sam knjlgu pro^itao JuCe u U satl kod ku6e, na poslu, i na odmoru. 

The restrictions; of thU ktnd are clearly of a conceptual nature, something 

that occurs at a mathematical point of time cannot take place at more tiian 

one iDcatlon * changing location takes time, of which the mathematical point 

has none. This becomes particular(y clear if we try to modify an Indisputably 

punctual verb by more than one place adverbial: 

I'Zaspao ie na podu, nd '''"He fell asleep on the floor, 

kauCu, i u kr^vetu. on the sofa, and In the bed' 

We atiU have to discuss sentences (74) a d (75). (74) contains an example of 
verbs of a very productive aktionsart ivhlch is formed by the prefix uz, (the _^ 
assimilates to s before voiceless consonants). Such verbs are typically used 
iii the dependent clause of a conditional sentence referring to a possible future 
event and have ^ modal value, the speaker does not expect, or has only remote 
expectation, that the condition expressed by such a verb will be fulfilled. 
Grubor gives these verbs the misleading label 'substitutive' (Grubor, 1953, 
p. 13). 
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Sentonce (*!f5) contains Ihe inslantive verb zaspaU 'fall asleep' modified tiv 

the time adverbial > NP, which we found to be associated with terminatlve 

aspect* The same time adverbial may be associated with instantlve aspect 

too, but with a different referent, it refers not to the time period occupied by 

the action signaled in the stem of the infltantive verb, but to the period that 

elapsed between iinother point specified either in the same sentence (as In 

our example) or somewhere else In the context and the point implied by the 

instantlve verb* (75) the first point Is speciJled by iegao Je 'he went to bed'« 

The five .minute time period between the two pjintc was not occupied by 

' falling asleep' but actually ' lying in bed' * In f^ct, there 1» no cursive 

verb ^n SC correspnnding to the instantlve zaspati> This Opuble meaning of 

the za + HP type of time adverbial along with the capacity of many SC verbs 

to be used with more than one aspectual category help us Interpret ambiguities 

like the following: 

PreSao Je most za 5 minuta 'He crossed the bridge In five 

minutes' , 

This may be interpreted to mean* a) 'it took five minutes to croas the 
bridge from oro end to the other' * the aspect of the verb pre6i 'cross' is 
terminatlve and the five minutes were occupied by the action expressed In 
the stem of the verb, or b) 'it took him five minutes to cross the bridge 
after^ say, he left the village' . the aspect of the verb is instantlve (crossing 
the bridge Is viewed temporally as ^n instant) and the five minutes were 
occupied by an action other than that expressed In the stem of the verb. 
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Serbo-Croatian Verbs 




STATIVE CURSIVE TOTIVE 




stative pe rmanent cu rsive cu rsive 

£ftatlve 

du rative 
ite rative 



distributive 



perfective 

flnitlve 

satlve 



simple- perfective simple, 
extensive Instaiitive 



flnitlve 



diminutive 



semelfactlv 



sat ive 

augmentative inceptive: 
majorat ive Ingresslve 
inchoative 

distributive 



etc* 
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rf a node hue more than one label, the uppermost one stands for an aspectual 
category, the other labels In the same column stand for Some major 
aktionsarten aiJsoclatecl with that category. 

The diagram is based on iho predomlnent syntactic behavior of the categories 
involved and does aot present Information about cases of overlapping, possible 
'secondnry' categories* etc. It is stUl a fair picture of the facts as they 
have been revealed by the present ana^si^* 

The aspectual categories as they are presented in the diagram manifest a 

number of characteristics worth noting* 

t'lrnt^ as we s^o from left to right we notice that the categories are ordered in 
the manner of a cllne in Halliday' s sense of the term< starting from the ' loose' 
contour of permanent states and going through the graduat^Y 1^^^ loose contours 
of non^permanent states and generic cursives, we come to the fsir^ ' specific' 
contour of specific cursives, which Is also the first category that forms 
morphological^ related aktionsarten* The action denoted by the verb has 
become «o specific In terms of its 'real 'orld* reference that it can be not 
on^ temporal^ limited la various ways, but also spatially^ quantitatively, 
distributive^, etc* This * non-temporal' specification of the action id almost 
a universal feature of our next aspectual category* the totive. The Overwhelming 
majority of totlve verbs contain at least one prefix which almost Invariably 
'limits' the action of the verbal stem in ways other than temporal - this, 
then, results in the profusion of aktlonsarten typical of this aspectual class. 
The subcategories of the totive aspect as represented in our diagram display 
another cUne-Uke feature: the extensive value of the temporal dimension of 
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the left «mo8t Biibcategary of totive aspect is closest to the aspectual category 
to the left of totive; the next subcategory, termlnatlve, moves away from it 
by introducing a fixed point In its temporal contour, until the last sub-category 
'solidifies' the temporal contour to the utmost by turning it into a single 
point* 

Further, there is a non. temporal semantic dimension of the verbal categories 

as presents in the diagram which is interesting to observe* This 18 the 

dimension 'abstract' versus 'concrete', usuaUy discussed wtth regard to 

nouns. If wo consider some typical examples from each of our categories 

going from left to right, we discover that those on the extreme left, such as 

odnositi se 'pertain' , are highly abstract, and that they become less abstract 

and more concrete as we move to the right of the diagram, until we reach the 

most 'concrete' category at the t^r right end typified by a verb such as* 

udariti ' hit' , This seems to suggest that our classification, though arrived 

at by an analysis of aspectual phenomena, m^ have other semantic, and 

probably also syntactic, implications* 

T^lost of the categories that have resulted from the present analysis of aspect 

in SC should have counterparts in other Slavic languages; it would be 

particularly interesting to see to what extent the formation of totives as a 

test for distinguishing non. permanent from Permanent statives applies in 

other Slavic languages* FuHkermore, the same categories have grammatical 

16 

relevance in English too* This is supported by the fact that almost all the 
English translations of SC examples used In the establishing of individual 
categories have had the same status with regard to grammatlcality* But the 
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m(w>9t Interesting evi<)ence of the significance of our categories for English 
grammar is connected with the use of the progressive form (the be > -^ing 
form) in that language, a major function of the progressive being the Indication 
of 'duration' of what is meant by a particular verb^ the progressive is not 
used iivUh Btatlves because they are already 'durative' as a consequence of 
their intrlnf^lc meaning and the resulting temporal contour^ with the categories 
that appe^ir to the right of stative in our diagram, the progressive becomes 
more and nj^re frequent as the temporal contour of the remaining categories 
becomes mure and more limited^ reachlrig« with the instantlve at the far 
right end, the logical extreme of limltedness - the mathematical point. The 
aspectual categories that have been postulated here also liave relevance for 
the rules governing the use of modals in English^ the use of the perrect, and 
the rules of coordination' They appear to have a certain amount of relevance 
in the grammar of French (cf, Garey* 19&7), and in the grammars of some 
other Ind(w>. European languages* Whether they might have ar^ significance for 
non. Indo-European languages or in terms of language unlversals still remains 
to be seen* 
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NOTES 

K This psipcr is an tidaptation or one chapter of my Ph. D. dissertation 
A Synchronic Stucjy of Verbai Aspect in EhgHsh and Serbo-Croatian, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 19C9. 

2. The summary of the various views of the meaning of perfective aspect is 
based on Ferrell, 1951. 

3. The notion of reactance of ^ graii^matical category is taken from 
Whorf (1965, p. 89). He finds it useful in dealing with what he calls covert 
categr>rles, i. those that have no morphological marker. Thus intransitive 
verbs in English constitute a covert grammatical category whose reactance 
Is the lack of the passive participle and the passive and the causative 
voices. Names ol cotintries and cities in English form another covert 
catefjoj7 with the reactance that they are not referred to by personal 
pronouns after the prepositions in, M, from. We can say ' 1 live in 
Boston' but not 'That's Boston - 1 live tn it. ' 1 would like to Introduce 

the term "reactance frame* ' for a sentence with a slot such as 'That's 

- I live in U' used lor the purpose of establishing a gmmmatical 

characteristic of the element(s) (tn}capable of filling iha slot, or of 
elements which, used in the same slot, give rise to different grammatical 
meanings, "iteactance" and "reactance frame" can be used in a manner 
similar to "grnmmaticality test" and "transformational potential" while, 
it seems to me, being more precise and more widely applicable. 

4. While the proof of universality of such deep structures will have to await 
a great deal of further empirical evidence, we may briefly note some 
evidence for the 'at this moment' element, which comes from the rules 
governing the use of the English progressive. In the following p^^ir of 
English sentences, 

1 was working on the paper I am worldng on the paper 

when he came In 

the example on the left ^hows that if a speaker of Ehglish wants to talk 
about a past action or process developing as a background to a momentary 
event, he will choose the progressive form of the verb to express that 
action or process. In the sentence on the left, the event is expressed by 
he came in. The progressive aspect of the sentence on the right, which in 
every way parallels the ' background' clause of the sentence on the left, 
seems to be best interpreted in ^ parallel manner; the progressive is 
used as a 'background' to another event, or in relation to a point of time* 
Since no overtly signaled event or time point is found wltlvihls sentence. 
It seems reasonable to accept the intuitively correct .anaVsis that the 
event is In fact the speech event i.self, or that the poini of time the 
moment of utterance. It would appear, then, that a full account of the deep 
structure of English sentences with present progressive would have to 
include information either about the momentary nature of the speech event 
!ts such or about the moment of its occurrence. What types of sentences 
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in various languages would have to liavc this information represented In 
their structure and what condltloiis remnins to be determined by further 
resell rch. 

5. It seeme to me ih^i such a view of aspectual meaning in Slavic languages 
was baoed on the meaning of an ;iktlond<irt predominent^y associated with 
the 80-calted perfective verbs, as we will ti^ to shcvw In the latter part 
of this paper. 

6. I uoe four kind& A symbols to indicate various degrees of grammatical 
acceptability of lan^age specimens, they a^e, in order of decreasiiig 
acceptability, no symbol (fuHy grammatical), ? (grammatlcallty questioned), 
?* (ungratnmaticality questioned), and * (ungrammaUcal). 

7. It should be noticed tliat cursive verbs are not all clear 'activity* verbs, 
which we might expect to find on the opposite side of stative verbs. Indeed, 
verbs like nU\ novati 'live, crcupy an apartment' , sjedjetl * sit', 5utjeti 
'keep silent' , ^»nd osje^att bol 'feel p^^in' , if judged on the basis of their 
lexical meaning, would be much more readi^ classifiable with states 
than with activities. However, with regard to their syntactic behavior In 
the aspectual frames that we have been examining, they belong together 
with other indisputable 'activity' verbs, such as radlti 'work' and Igrati 
'play'. 

8. At the bottom of page 98 of his book How to Do Things with Words ( Austin, 
1965), Austin gives a tentative list of various lUocutionary acts. It seems 
to me that this list would be improved upon if something like 'indirect 
speech act' were added to it. Furthermore, this Ulocutionai^ act would 
seem to be capable of bein^ superimposed on other iUocutlonary acts, so 
that, depending on the combination, the result might be 'indirect statement' , 
' indirect question' , 'indirect warning', or even 'indirect performative' . 
The illocutionai^ act which we have called 'indirect statement' would 
provide a solution to.the grammatical problems raised by 'generic' 
sentences with verbs in present perfect, such as Horses have been mammals , 
discussed by Ota in section 2. 1. 3 of his book (Ota, 1963). We could simply 
say^that such sentences are ungrammatical ir used with the itlocutionai^ 
force of 'direct statement' but can be grammatical if used with the 
itlocutionai7 force of 'indirect statement', (This should not be conftised 
with closer ^to -surface phenomena involved in the traditional distinction 
between 'direct' and 'indirect speech'.) 

9i The syntactic behavior of SC verbs with regard to aspect is in accordance 
with what has been brought to light by recent Investigations in syntax, 
especially within the framework of transformational grammar, syntactic 
categories do not, typlcaHy, form neat hierarchical structures, but, 
rather. Involve overlapping and cross^classlflcation (cf. Chomsl^, 1965, 
pp. 70-84). 
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10* Tills is not always the case. SCj unlike most other Slavic languagcsj has 
a considerable number of verbs which may be used both perfective^ and 
imperrecttve^y without a change of form* Besidesj such verbs are on the 
increase^ as most borrowed verbs join this class of verbs <>f 'double 
aspect', as it Is called by Yugoslav linguists. See Grlckat, 1£J5S. 

11. That a stative which does not denote a psychological state behaves In the 
same way In respect to reactance C is proven by: 
*Dok je soba mjerila 5x6 "^^While the room measured 

metara, sUka Je pala sa zida 5x5 meters, the picture 

fell from the wall' 

12* The difference between the verbs denoting psychological states and those 
indicating other non. permanent states Is manifested, as have seen, in 
the fact that the case of ttie former's surface subject Is Experlencer and 
the latter's Object. This is of interest to us because It correlates with 
some interesting aspectual phenomena* The non. permanent statives whose 
surface subject Is usually In the 'Object' deep. structure case niay also 
be used as cursives - persons can engage In the activities of speaking, 
smelling, and eliciting something - while the psychological State verbs 
are only rarefy used as cursives, misliti being the only such verb In our 
list of seven. 

13* It will have been noticed that ^he entities 'stative', 'cursive', and'totive' 
sometimes refer to (aspectual) verb categories or individual verbs, at 
other times to ' aspects' * This apparent inconslstancy Is justified by the 
facts of SC aspect: a majority of SC verbs never change their aspect - 
there Is thus no reason not to use the aspect label to refer to the verbs 
themselves in the context of this study; other verbs may change their 
aspect without a change In form - In such cases It is more appropriate to 
speak of a verb as being of, or being used with, a certain aspect. 

14* Such an interpretation suggests that declarative sentences. In English and 
in language In general, may often be Interpreted as involviiig the speaker 
to a greater degree than is implied by Ross s ' 1 declare to you that. .' 
(Ross, 1070). although 1 would emphasize the optional nature of such 
interpretations. Th5s seems to be particularly the case with sentences 
built around various 'Subjective' verbs, such as look (like) , resemble , 
taste , smell . We can thus say, for example. 

To me, this milk tastes sour 
or we can leave out the 'to-me' part and still mean the same thing, but 
we cannot say* 

*To me, he arrived at the airport at 6 o' clock* 
Notice, however, that we can say 'This milk tastes sour' In order to state 
a fact totally independent of 'me'^ the speaker; In that case the 'to.me' 
part would neither be Implied in deep structure nor possible in surface 
structure* 
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15. As this is a studly of verbal uepect, wo will concern ourselves with 
individual aktionsarten only In so far a8 they are interrelated with 
aspectual phenomena and help us characterize the difference between 
aspect and aktlonsart. 

18. This is elaborated in the chapter on English verbal aspect of 
dissertation mentioned ^1 the beginning of the paper. 
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